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W. H. DIXON 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


T the Ayr Meeting last autumn, Mr. 

W. H. Dixon’s Black Lamb had ar- 
rived to run for the Corinthian Welter 
Handicap and her owner had omitted to 
provide himself with a jockey. He 
solved the difficulty by donning his own 
cap and jacket and taking the mount him- 
self. That the action was not ill-advised 
received proof when he got home by a 
head from Mr. Adam Scott’s Water- 
bottle, the second in receipt of 19 lb. 
Backers had confidence in Mr. Dixon’s 
jockeyship, moreover, for his mare 
shared favouritism at 6 to 4 with Mr. G. 
Renwick’s Sublime Princess fin- 
ished third, beaten a couple of lengths. 
This sporting performance was not Mr. 
Dixon’s first appearance in the saddle. 
Glancing through a Calendar | note that 
he rode a horse named Linkman at 
Lewes; but that was one of a very limited 
number of essays and Black Lamb gave 
him his first winning mount. 


I am inclined to think that no colours 
are more frequently displayed than the 
brown, white sleeves, yellow cap, and it 
will therefore be understood that the 
bearers of them are numerous. From 
Mr. Dixon—who is not fond of talking 
about himself it may be incidentally re- 
marked—I extracted the fact that he had 
at the present time thirty-five horses in 
training for races under Jockey Club 
Rules and in addition a number of 
jumpers, how many precisely he could 
not tell me. In 1907 he made his start 
with a four-year-old named Old Nick, a 
son of Teufel and Slipaway, who the 
previous year, when the property of Mr. 
G. Bird, had run for Spearmint’s Derby. 
It cannot be said that Old Nick was any- 
thing like a success. He had not been 
named when the Derby of 1906 was run, 
figuring on the card as the Slipaway colt, 
with no price in the market. Mr. Dixon 
took a fancy to the colt without expecting 
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MELTON HOUSE, EXNING, WHERE 


MR. W. 


H. DIXON LIVES WHEN AT NEWMARKET, 


Matt Dawson lived here and trained St. Simon, Ladas, Sir Visto, and other equine celebrities. 


much from him, for he had run indif- 
ferently in twé races, subsequent to the 
Derby, as a three-year-old. As a four- 
year-old he first carried the brown, white 
sleeves, yellow cap in the Mount Felix 
Maiden Plate, at the Sandown Second 
Spring, running nowhere to begin with, 
but ‘* novices’ luck ’’ attended him at his 
second outing in an Apprentices’ Plate at 
Gatwick, for this he won by a head from 
a well-backed filly, Bell Flower, belong- 
ing to Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies—if 
that is still my old friend’s name, for a 
recent inheritance obliges him to change 
it 

Mr. Dixon certainly displayed  ex- 
emplary patience, as Old Nick ran ten 
times afterwards that season and only 
once made his way into a place, when 
beaten a head for another Apprentices’ 
Plate. The colt and two or three other 
horses who gradually came into Mr. 


Dixon’s possession were trained by Holt 
at Epsom, and from his trainer Mr. 
Dixon, whose idea was to breed his own 
1unners, bought for the not extravagant 
outlay of 30 guineas a mare called Flopps, 
a daughter of Pride and Lady Melrose by 
Quicklime, who turned out extraordin- 
arily useful in the paddocks; for, put to 
all sorts of horses, her offspring with 
hardly an exception have won races. 
Flipperty by Lord Rosebery’s Sailor Lad 
was the first, and Mind the Step by En 
Garde—one of the neatest names with 
which I am  acquainted—the second. 
Diamantine by Smara, Marine Fibre own 
brother to Flipperty, Twisly by Ladas, 
Pitch and Toss by Picton, came one after 
another and did humble service. For 
Mr. Dixon does not appear to be ambiti- 
ous of winning rich prizes, being eager 
to seg his jacket in front and having 

notion that little stakes are easier to win 
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than big ones; as to which | am not quite 
sure, though needless to say it is impera- 
tive that horses should not be run out of 
their class. It would hardly be of par- 
ticular interest to give details of a mul- 
titude of minor successes, but it may be 


mentioned that on various occasions, as. 


in the purchase of Flopps, Mr. Dixon 
showed marked discretion in the acquisi- 
tion of both flat race horses and jumpers. 
Among the latter Michet is an example. 
The son of Islington and Miche was 
bought out of a selling race at Gatwick 
for 140 guineas, and in the course of a 
few weeks following won three ’chases, 
not selling plates. After leaving Epsom 
the horses were trained by Arnold at Lit- 
tleton, and from there Mr. Dixon sent 
them to Lines, for whose methods he en- 
tertains great admiration; and it must 
be admitted that no trainer turns his 
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horses out in more perfect style. 

Mr. Dixon has never had such a prom- 
ising string as those he owns at present. 
When in Ireland some time ago, he was 
attracted by two or three colts by Honey 
Bee, and bought them all, Bumble Bee, a 
son of Murinda, a Hackler mare; Wild 
Honey out of Wild Hag by Wildfowler; 
and Honeysuckle out of Fieldstown by 
Kosmos Bey. All these are colts upon 
whose possession an owner may con- 
gratulate himself. Though thus far 
Honeysuckle has not won a race, well as 
he has run, one of his seconds was pro- 
bably more remunerative than a_ first 
would have been, for after the Vauxhall 
Plate at Kempton Park had been won by 
Capstan, that colt was bought in for 
1,850 guineas. The winner was entered 


to be sold for £100, so that there was an 
unusually liberal surplus. 


BLACK LAMB. 


MR. W. H. 


DIXON UP. 
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BUMBLE BEE, BY HONEY BEE—MURINDA, 


Bumbie Bee did excellently as a two- 
year-old and has made a most satisfac- 


tory start as a_ three. In the Free 
Handicap last year he was given 7 st. 
9 lb., as to which it may be observed that 
when Mr. Dawkins did his work, Bumble 
Bee had not been seen at his best, or we 
may safely conclude that he would have 
been raised several pounds. His start 
was unfortunate. In the Lincoln Plate, 
the two-year-old race which immediately 
preceded the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
Bumble Bee came in first, beating twenty- 
three opponents, to be disqualified for 
bumping and boring. At York he won 
the Knavesmire Maiden Plate, and with 
what confidence the result was antici- 
pated is shown by the odds 11 to 4 on; 
nevertheless, this time luck favoured 
him, for he swerved and lost so’ much 
ground when the flag fell that he could 
scramble home by no more than a short 
head. In the Zetland Maiden Plate at 


Doncaster he failed to give Captain 
Davy’s good colt Black Gown 4 lb. At 
Hurst Park he finished second to Cylette, 
and so highly was he esteemed that at 
Asgot Mr. Dixon sent him to the post to 
meet no less a mare than Diadem for the 
King’s Stand Stakes. It would have 
taken an altogether exceptional two- 
year-old to dispose of Diadem. Oddly 
cnough Bumble Bee again finished 
second to Black Gown for the Plantation 
Stakes at the Newmarket First July. He 
was second again to Lord Durham’s 
speedy filly Barrulet for the Saxham 
Plate at the Second July, and brilliantly 
wound up the season by carrying off 
three Nurseries, the Palatine of £650 at 
Manchester in a field of twenty-two, the 
Sherwood Forest at Nottingham of 
£832, carrying 8 st. 8 lb., and finally the 
Witherslack at Liverpool with 9 st., giv- 
ing 35 lb. to Lord Stanley’s much fancied 
filly Virginie. 
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Though Wild Honey won a couple of 
races, the Norfolk Two-Year-Old Sweep- 
stakes at the Newmarket Second Spring 
and the Kyle Plate at Ayr, his best per- 
formance was I think in the Fern Hill 
Stakes at Ascot, for there he ran third to 
Tetratema and Galway Gate, behind him 
being Mr. Walter Raphael’s Poltava and 
M. E. de St. Alary’s Fair Simone. Gal- 
way Gate, an Irish colt, was declared by 
his friends to be invincible. In the Free 
Handicap Poiret, a son of Santoi and 
Trousseau, was put 3 lb. above Bumble 
Bee, and I gather that the adjustment is 
accepted as correct, Poiret being of better 
class than the very useful son of Honey 
Bee. _Poiret came out in the Cobham 
Two-Year-Old Plate at Sandown, the 
race in which Slieve Gallion had made his 
first appearance. Here he was not ex- 
pected, nor is he mentioned in the bet- 
ting for the Woodcote Stakes. This 
event was supposed to rest between Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s Humorist and Captain C. B. 
Hanbury’s Highlander, a_ supposition 


which was accurate, as they finished first 


and second, with Poiret next. In the 
record of the Exeter Stakes at the New- 
market First July the Calendar notes that 
‘* Poiret swerved at the start and lost 
ground.’’ It is clearly therefore not an 
unfounded excuse to say that he had bad 
luck, for as ‘things were he was only 
beaten a short head by Mr. J. B. Joel’s 
Hamlet, who had got well away. The 
Exeter Stakes is a six furlong race, and 
Poiret thus gave evidence of ability to 
stay, which was amply confirmed at Don- 
caster. There he won the mile Prince 
of Wales’s Nursery, just two dozen 
going to the post. It was thought worth 
while to let him start for the Middle Park 
Plate in which he may be said to have 
run well, though he never quite looked 
like beating Monarch, Humorist or Pole- 
march. His final appearance was in the 
Liverpool Nursery, in which, starting 
favourite, he finished unplaced, and I 
suspect did not show anything like his 
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true form. This Nursery was most un- 
expectedly won by a colt called End o’ 
Tale, whose victory appeared to surprise 
everyone. 

At the Liverpool recent Spring Meet- 
ing, Bumble Bee, with top weight, 9 st., 
readily won the Hylton Handicap, start- 
ing favourite moreover, and I may add 
that Mr. Dixon, prior to the race, ap- 
peared to entertain very little doubt as 
to the result. Poiret, too, has been out 
this season, for the Easter Plate at Kemp- 
ton on Easter Monday. No attempt had 
been made to wind him up for the race, 
and it is not surprising that he should 
have been beaten, especially as he was 
giving 10 lb. to Lord Rosebery’s Winter 
King, who the previous week had won at 
Liverpool and so was thoroughly fit. At 
Manchester, however, the same day, Mr. 
Dixon received compensation, as Black 
Lamb won the Lancashire Steeplechase, 
a comfortable prize of £1,730. 

Last year I may add his winning re- 
cord was 21 races worth £7,463 1os., 
which was not only gratifying to himself, 
but to his many friends, for it is always 
one of his pleasures to enable them to 
share his good fortune. 

When at Eton, Mr. Dixon had shown 
noted aptitude for cricket till a severe 
attack of rheumatic fever for a long time 
prevented him from taking vigorous part 
in games. As soon as he was restored to 
health, he made up for lost time, and at 
Oxford represented his College, Christ 
Church, at cricket and football. He 
leases Sue Lodge in Perthshire, which 
may be described as a thousand brace 
moor, and is accounted well above the 
average as a shot. During the war the 
moor was neglected, as were so many 
others, but there is an anticipation of 
sport during the coming season. Mr. 
Dixon is also a fisherman, and the day be- 
fore I had the pleasure of a chat with 
him had visited the Test, and succeeded 
in taking a couple of salmon of 18 lb. 
and 22 lb. respectively. 


How to Choose our Test Teams 


BY 


STIR HOME GORDON, Bart. 


HE title of this article is some- 
ZZ what of a misnomer, for it is not 
my intention to forecast the hands 
of the selectors of our coming English 
test teams. No one is more conscious 
of the errors that have been made in 
the past: the names of Tate and 
Jayes; the omissions of Kk. S. Ran- 
jitsinhji, G. L. Jessop, and Bucken- 
ham supply only five of the more 
memorable instances. Let us de- 
voutly hope that this summer our 
absolutely best side on current form 
will be put into the field for each en- 
counter. At the time of writing, the 


selectors have not been appointed, but 
if the names given to me prove correct, 


some admirable judges will have been 
chosen. 

Now assume that you, reader, and I 
were the selectors. Our first step is 
to decide upon a captain and co-opt 
him. Then, as he has to lead the side, 
naturally he must have the larger 
‘“* say ’’ about his team, and we should 
be more advisory and argumentative 
than dogmatic. 

The question of the captaincy is a 
difficult one. Obviously the old error 
will not be repeated of choosing him 
at the beginning for all five contests. 
The captain will be selected for each 
encounter. Of course he may be the 
same all through, peradventure he 
will not. The ideal captain for the 
centenary match at Nottingham would 
be R. H. Spooner. But no man could 
come into a match of this class with- 
out preliminary practice and, as Lord 
Londesborough’s agent, he may not 
have sufficient leisure to devote 


adequate time to first-class cricket 
Apart from him J. W. H. T. Douglas 
or P. J. H. Fender seem the most 
probable. Having seen the admirable 
way in which the old Pauline has cap- 
tained Surrey, | would not hesitate 
to have him. But you may say: 
“Would Douglas consent to play 
under one he has himself led in 
Australia? ’’ My answer is that | 
have never found the Essex captain 
unsporting, and he can content himself 
with a far more important precedent, 
namely, that when F. S. Jackson was 
captain of England, he was content to 
play under Lord Hawke for York- 
shire. 

Next we do not want = any 
dug-outs’’’ or ‘‘ have-beens.”’ 
am sure in the next few weeks num- 
bers of people will talk of Barnes. 
Remember he has not bowled a ball 
in first-class cricket since 1914, and is 
now in his forty-sixth year. C. B. 
Fry, now in his fiftieth year, made a 
meritorious reappearance for Hamp- 
shire last summer, but how can he be 
expected to show sufficient activity in 
the field? For it is by saving runs, 
quite as much as by making runs, that 
test-matches are won. Of course in 
Australia we have been beaten in the 
past winter by a side stronger than the 
one we sent out. Yet the reports con- 
clusively prove that our catching has 
been bad. Now there is nothing in 
cricket that leaves a man so soon as 
his fielding. A.C. MacLaren was 
superb in the country, but in his early 
thirties he became a magnificent slip. 
Vine and Denton are among the few 
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exceptions who have fielded in the 
deep when veterans. 

It is because of the fielding that 
personally I am convinced we ought 
to aim at as young a side as possible. 
‘Our best young players, so far as 
amateurs are concerned, are still at the 
universities.’” Of course they can be 
released, even in term time, for big 
encounters. Most people seem to for- 
get that the Oxonian, H. A. Gilbert, 
was brought up to Birmingham for a 
first test match, though left in the 
pavilion. A. P. F. Chapman and 
G. T. S. Stevens are superb fieldsmen 
in addition to their skill in other de- 
partments. The selectors, after choos- 
ing the captain, will think first of the 
fielding. 

In the matter of wicket-keeping it 
may seem amazing to think of any one 
except Strudwick. Yet we want to 
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have no tail to our batting—there was 
an unparalleled one in our side in 
Australia. So consideration must be 
given to G. E. C. Wood who kept for 
the Gentlemen, or Hubble, who aver- 
aged 26 last summer, his chief innings 
being 91 against Yorkshire at Maid- 
stone. In the days of yore the 
English wicket-keepers have been 
notable for batting as well: Alfred 
Lyttelton, E. F. S. Tylecote, Lilley, 
and Storer furnish instances. 

Lord Hawke’s view in the Times 
that six amateurs and five profes- 
sionals furnish the most attractive side 
is a point not to be forgotten. In the 
first test match at the Oval in 1880, 
eight amateurs took the field. In our 
recent disastrous experience at the 
Antipodes we had only three who 
made the tour. 

On hard wickets, the biggest factor 
of all for winning is fast bowling, and 
in that English post-war cricket is 


absolutely deficient. We have no one 
of any class of the pace of J. M. 


Gregory: not one county bowler 
whose ball gets up above the _bats- 
man’s elbow. Herein lies our com- 
plete weakness. No young cricketers 
in this country have batted against 
any Englishman of the pace of C. J. 
Kortright or Neville Knox. The first 
county that produces such an “ ex- 
press-monger ’’ will probably win the 
championship if the novelty is not 
over-bowled. Neither public schools 
nor county colts promise much in this 
direction. But a new bowler of real 
pace, to-day unknown, may quite pos- 
sibly play for England in August, 
and what enthusiastic interest he will 
arouse! There would be a precedent, 
for the public knew nothing of D. W. 
Carr in May, 1909, but he _ provided 
the outstanding feature of the last test 
match in that season. 
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The proposal for test trial-matches 
was not a wise one, because the star 
cricketers are indifferent to such ex. 
hibition games. Again, what is their 
value? Suppose Hendren failed to 
score and Lionel Tennyson made a 
century. Would the former stand 
down in favour of the latter? Of 
course no selector would dream of such 
a thing, given maintenance of their 
form. Hobbs, Hendren, Hearne and 
Woolley would seem “ certainties.”’ 
The trouble about test matches is the 
overpowering effect they have on 
many of those participating, especially 
newcomers. When Archibald Stuart- 
Wortley was painting the portrait of 
W. G., the latter took up his charac- 
teristic position. ‘‘ But, Dr. Grace, 
would you stand as easily if the game 
were in a tight place? ’’ asked the 
artist. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ was the reply, 


‘* because, after all, | should only be 
facing the next ball.’’ If that had 


always been remembered, some test- 
match cricketers might not have been 
virtually bowled before they came in. 
The increased public attention which 
will be given to the English sides this 
summer may invest some of the new 
blood with too overpowering a sense 
of responsibility. After all it is only 
a great game played by true sports 
men. 

The England eleven cannot be 
chosen on averages, and a side must 
not be selected without men accus- 
tomed to field where they are likely to 
be placed. In one of the test matches 
in Australia Rhodes missed a catch at 
point. He had never fielded at point 
during all his long career for York- 
shire. The selectors will set their 
field for a left-hand bowler and for a 
quick bowler. Having done that they 
are able more confidently to fill the 
last places. 

Here follow two teams chosen for pry, ENGLAND'S CAPTAIN IN| THE 
the Nottingham match by _ two TRIANGULAR TESTS OF 1912. 
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amateurs, whose names are household 
words, who have both been selectors 
in the past and neither will be occupy- 
ing that thankless post this season :-— 

They agreed upon R. H. Spooner, 
Hobbs, Hearne, Hendren, Woolley, 
V. W. C. Jupp. 

In addition A chose J. W. H. T. 
Douglas, J. N. Crawford, G. T. S. 
Stevens, W. E. C. Wood or Strud- 
wick, A. E. R. Gilligan. 

B completed his team with A. P. F. 
Chapman, Hubble, Kennedy, J. C. 
White, Howell. 

A added that in future matches he 
expected A. P. F. Chapman, P.G. H. 
Fender, Richmond, and Freeman, of 
Kent, to get places. Both A and B 
wanted Rhodes as a reserve man in 
case of rain. What seems to me 
notable is that neither included Wad- 
dington, Russell, or Holmes. Before 


some of us start to witness the cen- 
tenary test match at Trent Bridge, 


some of these interesting nomina- 
tions may seem preposterous. Yet 


form in May is no guide. In 1919 D. J. 
Knight could do nothing right until 
June, and after that he fairly rivalled 
his mentor Hobbs. It is to be hoped 
that this is the last time a test match 
will ever be played here in May. One 
in the middle of June, two in July and 
two in August would furnish far more 
satisfactory selections. 

No attempt is here made to estimate 
the results of the rubber. It is well to 
recall that A. E. Stoddart was accus- 
tomed to say that an Australian had to 
play his eye in as carefully over here 
as the ordinary Englishman had_ to 
accustom himself to the light over 
there. On a wet wicket, one may be 
pardoned for imagining our visitors 
helpless before Woolley and Rhodes. 
On a dry pitch, owing to our lack of a 
fast bowler, it is another matter. We 
want the better side to win under even 
conditions, and if we do not regain 
those mythical ashes this summer, 
why, we certainly shall in seasons to 
come. 


CRICKET FIXTURES FOR May. 


May 2.—Oxford Trial Match. 

May 4.—Mr. L. Robinson’s XI. v. 
Australians, M.C.C. Annual Meeting. 
Oxford University v. Hampshire. 

May 7.—M.C.C. v. Kent, Surrey v. 
Australians, Northants v. Lancashire, 
Hampshire v. Yorkshire, Notts v. 
Leicestershire, Oxford v. Middlesex, 
Warwickshire v. Sussex. 

May 11.—Middlesex v. Hampshire, 
Surrey v. Warwickshire, Yorkshire v. 
Australians, Cambridge v. Lancashire, 
Sussex v. Essex. 

May 14.—Middlesex v. Sussex (Bean’s 
Benefit), Northants v. Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire v. Derbyshire, Notts v. 
Surrey, Essex v. Worcestershire, Lan- 
cashire v. Yorkshire, Navy, Army 
and R.A.F. v. Australians, Somerset 
v. Gloucester. 

May 16.—Hampshire v. Kent. 

May 18.—Lancashire v. Northants, 


Worcestershire v. Derbyshire, Leices- 
tershire v. Surrey, Warwickshire v. 
Yorkshire, Essex v. Australians, Ox- 
ford v. Somerset, Notts v. Middlesex, 
Glamorgan v. Sussex. 

May 21.—M.C.C. v. Australians, Lan- 
cashire v. Kent, Northants v. War- 
wickshire, Derbyshire v. Notts, Sur- 
rey v. Essex, Gloucestershire v. York- 
shire, Cambridge v. Somerset, Leices- 
tershire v. Sussex. 

May 25.—Middlesex v. Warwickshire, 
Essex v. Derbyshire, Cambridge v. 
Yorkshire, Oxford v. Australians, 
Lancashire v. Hampshire, Gloucester- 
shire v. Leicestershire. 

May 28.—England v. Australia (first 
Test Match at Nottingham), Northants 
v. Kent, Sussex v. Surrey, Worces- 
shire v. Warwickshire, Yorkshire v. 
Hampshire, Somerset v. Middlesex, 
Glamorgan v. Leicestershire, Glouces- 
shire v. Essex. 
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The Coming 


Lawn Tennis Season 


BY 


CYRIL FALLS. 


~HE general position of lawn 
f | tennis in this country, leaving 
aside for a moment the tournaments 
which draw first-class and second-class 
players, is really astonishing. At a 
bound it has become the most popular 
summer game. New clubs are spring- 
ing up like mushrooms. The old ones 
have waiting-lists. In June last year 


the stock of one of the big games 
shops was reduced to a couple of dozen 
rackets, mostly of unsuitable weights, 
so great had been the rush to buy. It 
looks like being greater still this year. 


In addition to all this a new class has 
taken up the game; a class which 
scarcely knew its rules before the war. 
Last summer the public recreation 
grounds and parks were covered with 
industrious players, who often kept 
up their games so late that it was 
hardly possible to see from one end of 
the court to the other by the time 
they gave in. 

This is all very pleasant and a very 
excellent thing. Some optimists have 
been suggesting that from these public 
parks is coming a new national cham- 
pion of the game. I hope so, but I 
can only say that in my wanderings 
on summer evenings I have not seen 
him. To tell truth, the game as it is 
played in most of the parks at present 
bears no more relation, I do not say to 
that of Wimbledon, but to that of an 
ordinary club, than prisoners’ base 
does to Rugby football. Some of the 


young men pegging away so indus- 
triously might become players if thev 
had a standard to go by. Unless you 
are a natural genius at ball games like 
Mr. J. C. Parke—and he, I believe, 
used to practise for countless hours 
against a wall—you cannot become a 
really good player without playing 
with and watching players better than 
vourself. In fact, | believe that some 
exhibition games by “ cracks ’”’ in the 
parks would do more to assist the park 
players to a correct game than weeks 
of practising a wrong one. Another 
difficulty which they have so far en- 
countered has been the quality of the 
courts. Most of these were played on 
for the first time last year and will 
doubtless be better this; but they will 
never be really good. This difficulty 
will be solved only when there are 
plenty of hard courts on which those 
learning the game can learn at the 
same time the free and natural swing 
that comes of confidence in a true sur- 
face. One has only to spend a holi- 
day at the seaside in France and watch 
French boys and girls of nineteen—to 
say nothing of French boys and girls 
of nine !—at play to come to the con- 
clusion that their clean, hard, graceful 
and uncramped style is what our 
young idea ought to be taught. It can 
only be acquired on an_ absolutely 
first-class grass court or on a_ hard 
court. An absolutely first-class grass 
court is a difficult and expensive thing 
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to make and a difficult and expensive 
thing to keep up. A hard court is not 
exactly cheap to make, but it is easy 
to keep up and wears far better than a 
grass court. So ‘‘ hard courts for the 
masses ’’ must be the slogan if the 
masses are to produce good players. 
‘* Hard courts for all young people ”’ 
would be a slogan even better. 

To turn now to the game which is 
talked of and reported in the press, the 
game of the “ stars,’ the subject 
which is at the moment interesting 
those who follow its fortunes is the 
recent letter of the Hon. F. M. B. 
Fisher, in which he declared that the 
policy of the English selectors was 
governed by “‘cliqueism’’ of the worst 
kind, that elderly players who had 
been persistently beaten in the tourna- 
ments were chosen to represent us in 
the Davis Cup, and that youth had 
been persistently discouraged. The 
opinion of most people on_ these 
charges seems to be that there is some- 
thing in them, but that théy are 
grossly exaggerated. There may have 
been bad selection in the past, but the 
general comment has been: ‘‘ What 
about last year? ’’ We were then re- 
presented by Mr. Parke and Major 
Kingscote in both singles and doubles. 
They were in-ontestably the two best 
singles’ players we had; it hardly 
needed Mr. Parke’s victory over Mr. 
Johnston at Wimbledon and Major 
Kingscote’s great fight with Mr. 
Tilden to prove that. At Wimbledon, 
also, perhaps to the general surprise, 
they proved themselves easily the best 
doubles’ combination also. They 
simply smothered Mr. Fisher himself 
and Mr. Lycett, thought a very strong 
pair, on the centre court. They fought 
their way to the final, beating another 
fine pair in Messrs. Blackbeard and 
Dodd, the South Africans, and only 
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went down to Mr. Garland and Mr. 
Williams, the present World’s Cham- 
pions, who had previously beaten 
their compatriots Messrs. Johnston 
and Tilden. Was there anything 
wrong with that form? No, it was not 
super-selectors that were required to 
win last year’s Davis Cup, but super- 
players. 

With regard to the other point, the 
discouragement of youth, the natural 
query has been : ‘‘ Who are the young 
men who were discouraged? ’’ The 
two most remarkable young players 
of recent times who come to mind are 
Mr. Hope Crisp and Mr. Max Woos- 
nam. Mr. Woosnam promised very 
great things in 1919; he certainly is of 
the race of those who have a natural 
genius for ball games. But last year 
he played comparatively little, and his 
form was rather an unknown quantity. 
Let us hope that we shall see more of 
him in 1921, for he has the makings 
of a great player. Mr. Crisp’s posi- 
tion is different. He was coming into 
prominence just before the war, and 
he has stated in the press that he con- 
siders he was not given much encour- 
agement, that after being told he was 
on the list from which the British team 
would be picked he was not given a 
trial, though trials were in progress. 
It certainly looks as if his possibilities 
as a player were not fully explored, 
and in his case Mr. Fisher scores a 
point in his argument. Mr. Crisp 
raises another question in his letter, 
that the little group of senior players 
at the head of things do not help 
young aspirants to fame by playing 
with them in doubles at tournaments. 
Here again, I think, is one of the weak 
spots in the present order of things. 

But let us leave these controversies 
aside, and consider who are likely to 
make lawn tennis history in the com- 


ing season, taking only at _ this 
juncture Europeans, since we do not 
know what invaders from America, 
Australia and South Africa there are 
likely to be. Of our home players it 
is said that Mr. Parke will be seen 
less than hitherto. That would appear 
to leave Major Kingscote as our sole 
great player. The form of all the other 
senior players, Messrs. Ritchie, Bar- 
rett, Mavrogordato, Beamish, Fisher, 
Davson, the Brothers Lowe, is pretty 
well known. At least six of these are 


consistency itself. They will put up a 
stiff fight against any invader of how- 


MR. F. M. B. FISHER. 
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soever high calibre. But none of them 
is likely to win a world’s champion- 
ship. It is perhaps more interesting 
to take stock of some of the dark 
horses, those who may reasonably be 
expected to give better displays this 
year than they have done before. 
Foremost among them is undoubtedly 
Mr. Woosnam. With his splendid 
eye, his speed, his strength, his ex- 
cellent judgment, he might do any- 
thing. Mr. Woosnam is reported to 
believe that games should be played 
for their own sakes and the pleasure 
they give, rather than for champion- 
ships and pots. This is a_ theory 
which has helped to make the high 
tradition of British sport. All the 
same, seeing how lean are the times, 
it is to be hoped that he will find time 
to take tennis seriously this year, if 
only to show the world that we can 
still produce a young player wha is 
quite first class. 


There is no one else with anything 


like his possibilities. A considerably 
older player who may yet not have 
reached his best is Mr. W. C. Craw- 
ley. It is to be hoped again that he 
also will be able to appear more often 
this season. Other very promising 
players are Mr. T. Bevan and Mr. M. 
D. Horn, both of whom have just 
made good fights against experienced 
hands in the Covered Courts Cham- 
pionship. I do not pretend that either 
would have at present much chance 
against any of the older players men- 
tioned above. They are mentioned 
because they show great possibilities 
of improvement. 

France is luckier than ourselves. 
She has discovered several stars since 
the war, and one of the first magni- 
_tude. M. Gobert, who does not get 
lighter or quicker on his feet, is now 
not likely to improve. He is still very 
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good on hard courts and magnificent 
on wood. M. Laurentz, with his 
demon service and his fine volleying, 
may still become better. But the most 
interesting figure in French lawn 
tennis is M. Brugnon. He is perhaps 
the most promising player in Europe. 
He has a fine service, which he follows 
up to the net like a shot from a gun, a 
fast forehand drive, and at least a very 
sound backhand. His weak point last 
year was overhead—not that he missed 
his lobs, but that he did not kill them. 
There are other good men coming on, 
but he’ is the one potential world’s 
champion to be seen on the French 
horizon. 

With regard to ladies England is in 
a happier position. There is, of 
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course, no one in the least likely to 
challenge the supremacy of Mlle. 
Lenglen. Even the most confirmed 
laudatores temporis acti are beginning 
to admit that she is the greatest woman 
player who has ever played the game. 
She is not likely to meet her match 
while she retains her form. But hers 
is really super-tennis, and her position 
among the ladies much more excep- 
tional than Mr. Tilden’s among the 
men. On a lower plane, but a plane 
which would be championship form in 
the making if she were left out of 
account, our young players are very 
good indeed. Miss K. McKane is the 


MR. M. WOOSNAM. 


best of them. She has proved her 
right to be ranked in the first class, but 
she may still be expected to make con- 
siderable improvement. A thorough 
modernist, whose game is based on a 
severe service and on _ volleying; 
strong, quick, and a hard driver, she 
has all the necessary armoury to be- 
come a really great player. 

Miss Howkins is promising also, a 
pretty volleyer, but perhaps will not 
go so far as Miss Colyer. The latter, 
though still a “ flapper,’’ is quite a 
brilliant player, very good indeed 
overhead and at the net, though still 
weak in her ground shots. 

There are plenty of others. There 
is, of course, no secret as to why the 
young women are relatively so 
superior to the young men. Lawn 
tennis is played at girls’ schools, and 
it is not yet to any extent played at 
boys’. That will have to come; it is 
beginning to come already. The reac- 


tionaries cannot hold out much longer. 
It is no good crying out about the in- 


jury to cricket. Cricket will always be 
fostered at public schools, but there is 
time and place for two games in 
summer, and lawn tennis is a more 
important game than squash, which is 
played a great deal at most public 
schools. Lawn tennis is particularly 
suitable for ‘‘ wet bobs’ at rowing 
schools, who often never touch a 
cricket bat throughout the Summer, 
but who would have plenty of time for 
tennis. Besides, there are always boys 
unlikely to make good cricketers who 
should be given a chance when young 
to show if they have it in them to be- 
come good lawn tennis players. 

A start has already been made. In 
a few years things will be really mov- 
ing. And then we mav expect to pro- 
duce a world’s champion in his early 
twenties. 
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International Polo: 


The Coming Struggle. 


BY 
ARTHUR W. 


T fell to me last month to outline 
Ein prospects of Polo in 1921 in 
these pages. Since then the prepara- 
tions for the International matches, to 
be played at Hurlingham on June 18th, 
22nd, and (if necessary to complete 
the rubber) 25th, have taken definite 
shape. All is now ready for the trial 
matches which will be played at the 
London clubs during the present 
month. 

Not until those games are completed 
will the sides for the International 
matches be definitely settled. A good 
deal of misunderstanding appears to 
have occurred on this point. The re- 
spective Selection Committees have 
been credited with having made up 
their minds as to the June formations. 
Obviously such a course was impos- 
sible before the present season had 
started. Polo form varies from one 
season to another, and it would be 
dangerous to pick a team for 1921 
merely upon what was seen in the pre- 
ceding year. 

This applies more emphatically to 
the England team than to the Ameri- 
can, because since the Armistice it 
has never been possible to concentrate 
our strongest polo forces into the Lon- 
don area. Military polo, from which 
our real strength is derived, has con- 
tinued in a chaotic state. Apart from 
the fact that various cavalry regiments 
are still abroad on active service, the 
troubles in Ireland have prevented the 
1oth Hussars, the 12th Lancers, the 
15th Hussars and other famous polo 
regiments from settling down to a 
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regular resumption of the game. In 
addition, there are players still in India 
who would be worthy of a trial for 
International honours, among them 
Capt. E. G. Atkinson, who played for 
the Tigers in 1914 and recently did 
much brilliant work when assisting the 
17th Cavalry to win the Indian Native 
Cavalry Tournament. 

The fact that India contains much 
polo talent rarely heard of at home is 
illustrated by the unexpected appear- 
ance as a candidate for International 
honours of Capt. H. A. Williams, of 
the Central India Horse. At this time 
last year comparatively few players in 
this country knew of Capt. Williams’s 
ability in the game, yet we now find 
him being generally discussed as a 
probable No. 2 for the England team. 
His advance in the game has been 
rapid. Turning up the Indian ‘‘ Polo 
Calendar’’ for 1915-16 I find him 
handicapped at only 4 points. I am 
told that his handicap in India is now 
8 points. His praises are warmly sung 
by those who have played polo with 
him. ‘‘He has all the right strokes 
when riding at top pace, and he is a 
splendid horseman,”’ says one who has 
watched Capt. Williams in the game. 

That he holds a very high reputa- 
tion is sufficiently evidenced by the 
fact that the Hurlingham Selection 
Committee, composed of the best 
judges of polo in this country, have 
invited him to take part in the trial 
matches. Whether he will ‘‘ make 
good’ remains to be seen. He is 
unaccustomed to the English grounds, 
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much slower as a rule than those in the 
East. He will be playing, too, on 
bigger ponies than those which he has 
usually ridden. We shall watch his 
form with the keenest interest, but it 
is too early to assert that he will be 
good enough to supplant players with 
greater experience of English polo. 

Mr. F. St. J. Mildmay, M.P., who 
played with the Messrs. Peat in the 
early davs of English polo, has re- 
cently pointed out the importance of 
team ‘‘ balance,’’ and, although he 
does not make the assertion in so 
many words, he seems to imply that 
the England team this year will be 
lacking in that quality. ‘‘ Granted a 
sufficiency of good and adequate 
ponies,’ he writes, ‘‘ granted a high 
level of individual proficiency, nothing 
is more essential to a polo team than 
the acquisition of balance : without it, 
individual excellence may be fruitless 
as in the case of a University ‘eight’ 
which is not ‘together.’ Long famili- 
arity with each other’s methods, with 
each other’s idiosyncracies in their 
respective positions, can alone develop 
such balance in a team.’’ It is diffi- 
cult to perceive in what better manner 
the Hurlingham Selection Committee 
could have striven to secure the quality 
upon which Mr. Mildmay lays such 
stress. 

It has usually been the trouble in 
compiling International teams in this 
country that players have had to be 
selected piecemeal. We have never 
had the good fortune to be able to put 
a ready-made team in the field such as 
that which Mr. H. P. Whitney had at 
his command when he “‘lifted’’ the 
Cup in 1909. The American Big Four 
was an ideal combination. The 
brothers Waterbury played together 
as one man in the attack, and Mr. 
Whitney and Mr. Milburn schooled 
themselves into an aggressive defence 


with a perfect knowledge of each 
other’s tactics. It was not until this 
superb combination was broken up 
that America surrendered the Cup, 
and, as one of their plavers now in this 
country recently admitted to me, the 
United States may never turn out 
again a force so extraordinarily well 
together as Mr. Whitney’s team were. 
Yet the Americans certainly have 
this object in view. So much is proved 
by their policy in sending to England 
the Meadow Brook team which won 
the Senior Polo Championship at 
Long Island last September, namely : 
Position. 

Mr. C. C. Rumeey.. ... 
2. Mr. T. Hitchcock, jun.... 7 

3. Mr. J. Watson Webb ... 

Back. Mr. Devereux Milburn... 


Handicap. 


Total ... 


That team carried off the champion- 
ship handsomely, defeating Rockaway 
by 13 goals to 5. It should be added 
that Rockaway were weakened by the 
absence of Mr. Malcolm Stevenson 
through indisposition, which made it 
necessary for a low handicap player to 
be substituted. Thus Meadow Brook 
started with the nominal advantage of 
5 goals on the handicap, which must 
be taken into account when viewing 
the result of the match. Still, it is con- 
sidered that they would have won the 
game even if Mr. Stevenson had 
played. 

I imagine that the American Selec- 
tion Committee will play the same 
team at Hurlingham in June providing 
that its members show that they have 
not lost their form of 1920. Mr. Louis 
Stoddard (handicap 9) and Mr. E. W. 
Hopping (handicap 8), who played for 
Rockaway in the championship match 
to which I have referred, were selected 
to accompany the Meadow Brook four 
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to England. Individually there is 
little to choose between Mr. Rumsey 
and Mr. Stoddard at No. 1, though the 
latter had the advantage of having 
enjoved previous experience of Inter- 
national polo. Mr. Hopping is de- 
scribed as an extremely good all-round 
man who can put himself into almost 
any position in the team. Assuming 
that the Americans decide to leave 
the Meadow Brook combination intact, 
the team will possess the advantage 
over the England team of having 
plaved more frequently together. 

In the series of trial matches at Hur- 
lingham last season a wide variety of 
combinations were put in the field. 
Major Lockett, who had been elected 
captain and given practically a free 
hand in choosing his men, plaved in 
all the seven games of which I have 
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kept a record. Lord Wodehouse 
played for the so-called England team 
in six matches, Colonel Tomkinson in 
four, Major Hurndall and Lord Rock- 
savage each in three, Major Barnett 
and Lord Dalmeny each in two, and 
Colonel Railston in one. In the last 
game of the season, by which time 
Major Lockett had been able to form 
definite conclusions, the line-out for 
England was as follows : 


Position. Handicap. 
Lt.-Col. H. A. Tomkinson 8 


Lord Wodehouse 


Major V. N. Lockett ... 10 


‘Fotal .... ... 36 


Conceding four goals start to a 32 
point team comprising Major Hurn- 
dall, Colonel Ashton, Lord Rock- 
savage, and Mr. Gordon Withers, this 


MAJ. BLACKER, 
POLO MANAGER AT HURLINGHAM, 
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side won by a margin of three goals. 
The same formation must be regarded 
as the basis of England’s team next 
month. Major Lockett has been giv- 
ing the side some cantering games at 
Tidworth, which have served the 
double purpose of enabling the players 
to get in their hands and eyes and of 
preparing the ponies for more strenu- 
ous work in London. I assume that 
the team will remain intact for the first 
of the ‘‘try-outs’”’ at Hurlingham on 
Whit Monday, and then Capt. Wil- 
liams will be tested at No. 2. So far 
as we can judge at present, Colonel 
Tomkinson, Lord Wodehouse, and 
Major Lockett are the three best avail- 
able men in their respective positions, 
and as soon as the Selection Committee 
have chosen their No. 2 I suggest that 
no more experiments be made with 
the team. 

Last year the trial games were un- 
satisfactory for the most part, especi- 
ally as Major Lockett’s teams had the 
worse of the play on several occasions. 
That may be attributed to the fact that 
they were not always adequately 
mounted. Trial matches must neces- 
sarily be inconclusive, and sometimes 
farcical, when players are badly bal- 
anced in the matter of ponies. Nobody, 
of course, will have realised this more 
clearly than Major Lockett, and the 
strong criticism which was aroused 
because his teams were not winning 
matches by overwhelming majorities 
left him unperturbed. This year there 
will be no drawback in the matter of 
mounts for the England team in the 
trial matches. In addition to a num- 
ber of ponies purchased by the Hur- 
lingham Defence Committee many 
first-class ponies have been generously 
placed at the disposal of the team by 
Capt. A. S. Wills, Lord Stalbridge, 
Capt. Montagu, Colonel Spencer, Mr. 
J. B. Young, Colonel Stewart, Major 


Nicholas, Mr. H. Rich, Major W. T. 
Miles, and Mr. Coombe. 

In addition, the studs of Sir James 
Ramsden, Lord Dalmeny, Lord Rock- 
savage, Major Lockett, Mr. Buck- 
master and other well-mounted players 
will be available, so the defending side 
will not be short of tip-top ponies. It 
is doubtful, of course, whether there 
are quite so many ponies up to Inter- 
national form as was the case in Eng- 
land before the war, but I venture to 
predict that our stud next June will 
satisfy the critics. Great credit be- 
longs to Lt.-Col. E. Browne for the 
supervision he has given to the ponies 
at Tidworth, and the thanks of players 
are also due to Lt.-Colonel Charles 
Hunter, the commanding officer of the 
4th Dragoon Guards, who has done 
everything within his power to make 
things smooth for the rival studs at 
Tidworth. Mr. Henry V. Colt, the 
manager of the American ponies, has 
expressed his gratitude for the arrange- 
ments which were made for the visi- 
tors during their three months on 
Salisbury Plain. 

During the past month the Ameri- 
can ponies were quartered in the Royal 
stables at Hampton Court, and I had 
the opportunity of seeing them there 
a day or two after their arrival. They 
were fortunate in securing such suit- 
able quarters prior to their departure 
to Hurlingham. From Hampton 
Court it was an easy journey for the 
ponies to Sunbury, where they have 
been put through their paces by Mr. 
Hitchcock, Mr. Rumsey, and other 
American riders. Major Cecil Peters 
placed his private ground at the dis- 
posal of the Americans, so it has been 
possible to exercise the ponies under 
ideal conditions. 

A number of ponies in the American 
stud will compare well with any that 
we can put in the field. Handseletta, a 
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chestnut mare lent to the team by Mr. 
G. M. Hecksher, is a real gem, and is 
said to be just as good in the game as 
she looks. She is an American 
thoroughbred, and I am not surprised 
to know that she was awarded the 


sey’s Sugar Babe all strike me as 
being right in the first class. 

It was interesting to see in the 
American stud some ponies which 
have done service in previous Inter- 
national matches. Here, for instance, 


AMERICANS AT RANELAGH DURING THEIR LAST VISIT. 


championship at the big show of polo 
ponies at Meadow Brook after having 
been placed first in the light-weight 
class. Another beauty, up to a bit 
more weight than Handseletta, is Belle 
of All, who belongs to Mr. Stoddard. 
She, too, is in the American Stud 
Book, having been bred in the blue 
grass region of Kentucky. Mr. Stod- 
dard possesses another grand pony in 
Selina, a Californian-bred middle- 
weight, while Mr. Heckscher’s Sun- 
beam (bred in England), Mr. Stod- 
dard’s Nance Oldham, and Mr. Rum- 


was Royal Diamond, bought by Mr. 
Harry Whitney from the Duke of 
Westminster. She is a grand pony for 


all her years. Harkaway is another 
splendid veteran in Mr. Whitney’s 
string brought from England. Cor- 
ker, Tenby, Guinness, and Selina are 
other ponies with International experi- 
ence, but whether all these will be 
brought out next month is doubtful, 
for some of the old hands must inevit- 
ably have lost a little of their pace. 
And pace is bound to be of supreme 
importance in the big matches, which 
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in the past have always been fought 
out in whirlwind fashion. 

The Americans have come with 
every hope of taking the Cup back with 
them, and according to messages from 
New York, they enjoy the confidence 
of their countrymen. For my part I 
think there is very little to choose 


between the rival teams either in men 
or ponies. Much will depend upon the 
weather; a soft ground should favour 
the home team. Taking all the condi- 
tions into consideration I believe the 
odds this time are slightly in favour 
of England’s success. 


A MATCH IN PROGRESS AT HURLINGHAM. 


A 
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By ALFRED E. 


RACING IN May. 


ib what extent racing in May is im- 
portant depends in a great measure 
upon whether the Epsom Spring Meet- 
ing falls at the end of the month or is de- 
layed till June. There is no rule govern- 
ing this. When King Edward’s Minoru 
won it was on the 26th of May. Research 
would show earlier celebrations of the 
race, and it has been postponed until 
nearly a week of June has elapsed. Often, 
as happens this year, the Meeting is 
divided between the two months; the 
coming Derby is set for the 1st of June. 
Chester, however, comes in the first week 
of May, and with extremely few excep- 
tions has done so for what it can scarcely 
be exaggeration to describe as time im- 
memorial. On the Roodee, as the plain 
on which races take place is called, the 
Silver Bell was contested as long since 
as the year 1511, and the contest seems 
to have been continued regularly, though 
in 1609 the title of the race was changed 
to that of the Silver Cup. The place has 
a picturesqueness of its own, especially 
on the Cup day, when the slopes of the 
city walls are densely thronged by specta- 
tors, who must have the best obtainable 
view of all that takes place on the circular 
course beneath them, bounded by the 
curving river Dee. Frequenters regard 
Chester as the most delightful of meet- 
ings, though the impartial critic—who 
nevertheless goes to Chester and thor- 
oughly enjoys it—must pronounce it to 
be one of the worst courses in England; 
for it is simply an enlarged circus, 1 mile 
125% yards round, so that horses are 
practically always on the turn; and this 
has in particular a great effect in the five 
furlong events, the luck of the draw for 
places constituting a severe handicap. 
The low numbers, which mean the inside 
berths nearest the tails—the numbers, it 
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does not seem to be universally under- 
stood, always count from the left on 
every course—are a huge advantage. 


THE CHESTER CUP. 


We are approaching the centenary of 
the Chester Cup, as what was formerly 
known as the ‘‘ Tradesmen’s Plate ’’ has 
been for a long time called. It dates from 
1824. By no means all the names found 
in the list of winners are famous. Those 
that are so indeed form a minority, 
though Alice Hawthorne, about whom 
‘* The Druid’’ is eloquent, won it in 
1852, Leamington, twice victorious. 
probably did more than any other horse 
tor the production of bloodstock 1 
America. Beeswing is not yet forgotten 
in the North of England. Paul Jones 
lives in racing history, as do St. Albans, 
Tim Whiffler and Asteroid amongst 
others of an earlier date. peculiar 
thing about the Chester Cup is that in 
spite of the difficulty of steering a horse 
round the continual turns little boys with 
absurdly light weights have been vic- 
torious on several occasions. So far as 
I am aware there is no other record of a 
horse winning a race with no more than 
4 stone on his back. It was under such 
a ‘‘ feather ’’ that Red Deer scored in 
1844 in a field of twenty-six. Joe Miller, 
1852, and Epaminondas, 1854, had 4 st. 
10 lb., Nancy in 1851 had 4 st. 12 Ib. 

The late William Day used to tell an 
extraordinary dream story of the success 
of Joe Miller. He dreamed that while the 
race was being run he stood next to a 
brother trainer, William Goater, watched 
a struggle between two horses from 
their respective stables, of which Joe 
Miller had the better; whereupon Goater 
turned to him and remarked, ‘‘ You have 
beaten me, and I have lost the biggest bet 
] ever stood to win!’’ At breakfast in 
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the morning, William Day related this to 
several friends, and precisely what he 
had dreamed came to pass! _ I rather 
think that the story is related in one of 
William Day’s books, but more than once 
I have heard him tell it. My reminis- 
cences of the Chester Cup go back to 
Paul Jones’s year, 1868, when happen- 
ing to be staying in North Wales I was; 
attracted to the Meeting, and I have 4 
very distinct recollection of the year 
1886, when the Cup was taken by the 
grey Eastern Emperor, belonging to the 
Editor of the Badminton Library, the 
late Duke of Beaufort, who was also 
interested in the winner of 1887, Carlton, 
leased for his racing career by his son 
Lord Edward Somerset. 


Towards the end of the last century 
the Chester Meeting showed some ten- 
dency to wane, and the then Handicap- 
per, Mr. Reginald Mainwaring, who had 
considerable influence in the neighbour- 
hood, devoted himself to strengthening 
it. The Cup had fallen in value to con- 
siderably under £1,000. This was in- 
creased, it is now as formerly worth well 
over £2,000, and among the good horses 
who have more or less recently been at- 
tracted are two Ascot Cup winners in Wil- 
lonyx, 1911, and Aleppo, 1914. An idea of 
Mr. Mainwaring’s was to present a prize 
Cheshire Cheese to the owners of the 
three placed horses. A good many rac- 
ing prizes used to be connected with 
wine. A race called the Champagne 
Stakes is still run at Doncaster and Salis- 
bury, the former one of the chief two- 
year-old events of the season. Claret, 
Port and Burgundy Stakes used formerly 
to figure in the cards of various fixtures, 
but so far as I know Chester is the only 
Meeting that has dispensed dairy pro- 
duce. The Chester Vase of £1,250 ‘s 
a recent introduction, and has led to some 
exciting finishes, notably that in which 
Bayardo, with odds of 5 to 1 on him, was 
run to a head by William the Fourth im 
1910. The Dee Stakes is older than the 
Cup. The forthcoming race will be the 
hundred and ninth. 


THE KEMPTON PARK JUBILEE. 


For many years past the Chester Meet- 
ing on the Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, has been followed by Kempton 
on the Friday and Saturday. Prior to 1887 
there was no outstanding event at 
Kempton, none at least which attracted 
much notice, for the Kempton Park 
Grand Prize was merely a weight for age 
stake of £750. In 1887, the Jubilee 
Year, a race of that title was instituted, 
and at once took rank high among the 
handicaps, indeed, with the exception of 
the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, it 
may be said that none ranks higher. Good 
fields of good horses have always run for 
it, starting with Mr. Hedworth Barclay’s 
Bendigo. Racegoers have a habit of re- 
garding certain horses with peculiar 
favour. Last year I discussed this sub- 
ject of *‘ equine idols,’’ and Bendigo was 
one of them. Such animals are not by 


any means necessarily the best of their 
time; it is difficult to say precisely why 
they are selected, but so it is—at present 


it may be added there is none so chosen 
When Bendigo met Ormonde and Mint- 
ing in the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot the 
following month his limitations were 
made plain, though Mr. Barclay main- 
tains that his horse was not at his best 
on that occasion, having for one thing 
been much disturbed during the previous 
night by traffic in the yard where he was 
stabled. However, the name of Bendigo, 
9 st. 7 lb., stands at the head of the list 
of Jubilee winners, above that of a still 
more brilliant one, Minting, 1o st. Even 
many of Minting’s staunch admirers 
feared that this weight, so very seldom 
carried in handicaps, would prove too 
much; but the good horse won without dif- 
ficulty. The beautiful Amphion, 7 st. 1 Ib., 
in 1889, was the first three-year-old to 
win, and The Imp next year with a stone 
less to carry was another successful colt 
of the same age, afterwards passing into 
the possession of the then Prince of 
Wales. 

Orvieto, who had not been far from 
beating Orme in the Eclipse Stakes, was 
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not stopped by g st. 5 lb. in 1893, and 
two seasons later came another popular 
favourite in Victor Wild, bought out of a 
selling race at a third-rate meeting for 
330 guineas. Next year he won again 
with 9 st. 7 lb., and it is a curious thing 
that Ypsilanti, the winner in 1903 with 8st. 
1 lb. and in 1904 with 9 st. 5 lb., should 
also have been picked up in a similar 
way for not much more, Mr. A. P. Cun- 
liffe having secured him for 420 guineas. 
Only two fillies have won the Jubilee, 
Sirenia in 1900 and Donnetta in 1906, and 
both have made lasting names for them- 
selves as dams of winners. Diadumenos, 
who beat fourteen opponents in 1915 
Jubilee, is a son of Donnetta. The coming 
race had by far the strongest entry of all 
the Spring Handicaps, an unusual circum- 
stance, for as.a rule there is little to 


A USEFUL PAIR. 


‘ 


choose in the matter of ‘‘ class’’ be- 
tween the City and Suburban and the 
Jubilee, whilst a considerable number of 
horses engaged in these two have been 
also entered for the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap. I am writing a month before the 
event, when it is impossible to say what 
may run. Owners who wish to start 
their horses may be prevented from doing 
so by something that occurs meanwhile, 
and it is perhaps rather futile to say that 
good judges expect much from Orpheus 
and Silvern. Last year in the Spelthorne 
Three-Year-Old Plate, a £500 race, 
Spion Kop, who had failed in all his at- 
tempts as a_ two-year-old, came to the 
front for the first time. No one can 


have supposed that we were looking at 
the winner of the approaching Derby. 


ORPHEUS (V. SMYTH UP) AND ABBOTS TRACE (S. DONOGHUE UP). 
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TRESPASSER. B. CARSLAKE UP. 


NEWMARKET IN May. 

Newmarket is a scene of action in 
May, the Second Spring Meeting falling 
about the middle of the month. — Until 
the eighties of the last century there was 
nothing in the programme of a_ very 
special character. The Payne Stakes for 
Three-Year-Olds sometimes brought out 
good horses, if seldom quite of the front 
rank, though I remember in 1885 the in- 
terest which attached to Melton’s first 
appearance of the season in the race in 
question. There had been a legend that 
Lord Hastings’s colt was suffering from 
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a bowed tendon, and his leg was keenly 
scrutinised when he came out on to the 
course. If anything had been wrong 
with him it had come right, for he pro- 
ceeded to win the Derby and the Leger, 
and amongst other races the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup the following season. When 
the Newmarket Stakes, a rich prize also 
for three-year-olds was first suggested, 
the idea was not by any means uuani- 
mously approved. Such a race could 
not succeed, it was urged; it would pro- 
bably either spoil the Two Thousand 
Guineas, for the reason that owners would 
be tempted to keep their horses for this 
new race, at least as valuable and pro- 
bably easier to win, and furthermore it 
would tend to discount the Derby. 
These prognostications, though ad- 
mittedly not without what seemed to be 
plausible foundation, turned out entirely 
incorrect. Donovan, who as so often 
stated beyond all question ought to have 
won the first ‘of the classics in 1889, was 
one of seventeen starters for the New- 
market Stakes a fortnight later, and this 
Next 


time his jockey made no mistake. 
vear Memoir---who could easily have won 
the One Thousand Guineas but allowed 
her owner’s Semolina to beat her, the 
Duke of Portland having declared to win 
with his homebred filly—took the Stakes 
before going on to Epsom to win the 


Oaks. Mimi followed her example both 
on Newmarket Heath and on the Surrey 
downs, while Prince Soltykoff’s Curio 
won, though with little to spare, from 
‘* Mr. Manton’s ’’ St. Angelo in 1892, so 
little that the Duchess of Montrose— 
perhaps no owner has ever been quite so 
transparently disguised by an assumed 
name—staunchly maintained her belief 
that her scarlet had been carried past the 
post in front of the Prince’s pink, and 
gave vent to her sarcastic comment about 
‘* Robinson the jockey, who cannot ride, 
and Robinson the judge, who is appar- 
ently colour-blind!’’ If only half a 
dozen came out against Isinglass in 1893 
—-he having won the Two Thousand 
Guineas—this was because owners of 
others engaged recognised how surely 
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they would be taxing their animals in 
vain. Colonel McCalmont’s great horse, 
needless to say, won the Derby, ‘and 
Ladas next year also carried off all three, 
the two classics and the Newmarket 
Stakes. It will be perceived that the 
critics were wrong, neither Two 
Thousand Guineas nor Derby having 
been in the least affected. 

The three-year-olds of 1895 were much 
below the average. Kirkconnel, who had 
done little before and did little after- 
wards, won the Two Thousand. Galeot- 
tia, a moderate filly belonging to ‘* Mr. 
Fairie,’? won the One Thousand. Sir 
Visto was good enough to win the Derby 
by three-quarters of a length from Curzon, 
a by no means remarkable gelding, 
the property of Tom Cannon, whose 
great ambition, a_ perfectly natural 
one, had been to breed, own and ride the 
winner of the Derby, though it may be 
incidentally observed that he was not on 
the back of Curzon. La Sagesse, who 
had a variegated career in handicaps, 
won the Oaks, and there was nothing 


again to beat Sir Visto in the Leger. The 
Owl, therefore, who took the Newmarket 
Stakes, did not add lustre to the table of 


winners. Galtee More repeated the ex- 
ploit of Isinglass and Ladas, to the list as 
aforesaid the name of Donovan ought to 
have been added, and in 1898 Cyllene 
showed what would have happened in the 
classics had his name not unfortunately 
been omitted from the entries; for it is im- 
possible to doubt that he would have 
been the hero of the season had the chance 
been provided. 

Diamond Jubilee in 1900 ranks as re- 
gards what he accomplished with Isin- 
glass, Ladas and Galtee More. William 
the Third, though better as a four-year- 
old, when he’ so handsomely carried ott 
the Gold Cup amongst other races, than 
he had been as a three, was good enough 
to win the Stakes in 1901, and Flotsam, 
who had won the Middle Park Plate, was 
not unworthy to take his place in the list. 
Unfortunately his career was not a long 
one. Fowling Piece got the race on an 
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objection, by the disqualification of Ard 
Patrick for bumping and boring. Cicero, 
1905, was another Derby winner, and 
Lally, 1906, was expected to take that 
rank; but though some of the cleverest 
men connected with racing had the man- 
agement of him it had not been distinctly 
ascertained that he could not quite stay 
the Derby course, the consequence being 
that, starting favourite, he did not finish 
in the first ten, behind Spearmint. 


DEJA THORRIS. F. BULLOCK UP. 
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Louviers in 1909 came within a short 
head of winning the Derby, and in 1911 
Sunstar actually did so, Craganour in 
1913 having come in first to be disquali- 
fied. Corcyra was one of the few really 
good horses who of late years were 
omitted from the Derby entry. Winner 
in 1914 he had missed the Two Thousand 
Guineas by no more than a head. Last 
vear Allenby beat Paragon and Polu- 
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metis. Such is a sketch of the New- 
market Stakes, which does so much for 
racing in May. 

Some of the two-year-old races at the 
Second Spring Meeting often bring out 
xood young ones. The One Thousand 
Guineas winner Cinna, who came so 
near to taking the Oaks, won the Nor- 
folk Plate the previous season when 
Allenby won the Spring Stakes, and 
Sarchedon, who has created so much dis- 
cussion, made his first appearance in the 
Pedford Stakes. In 1919 the Payne 
Stakes was notable for the keen struggle 
between Galloper Light and Tangiers, 
the former winning by a very short head, 
and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth 
Meux’s Sir Douglas gave evidence of his 
quality by the superlative ease with which 
he carried off a Three-\ ear-Old Handi- 


cap, giving weight, in one case as much 


as 33 lb., to all his opponents. 


OTHER May MEETINGS. 

There is racing in May at Gatwick, the 
programme including the £1,000 Alex- 
andra Handicap, run over six furlongs, 
and the Prince’s Handicap of the same 
value, a two mile race. Gatwick clashes 
with Haydock Park, which, however, 
probably affects neither. The York May 
Meeting, if of less importance than the 
autumn fixture, always produces good 
sport. Last vear Lord Zetland’s 
Dynamo was among the winners, and 
Lord Derby’s Keysoe, who caused so 
much disappointment after her runaway 
Leger victory, among the losers. 

Bath has always proved attractive, and 
is likely in future to be more so, having 
been taken over by the directors of the 
extraordinarily successful Newbury meet- 
ing. Salisbury always follows Bath, the 
Cup being perhaps the chief event. 
Twelve months ago Trespasser beat 
Grandcourt, the winner, however, in re- 
ceipt of 17 1b. Doncaster Spring con- 
trasts poorly with Doncaster Autumn, 
even more so than is the case with the 
two gatherings at York. Windsor pro- 
vides the Royal Windsor Handicap, run 
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over ten furlongs, won last year by the 
Lincolnshire Handicap winner Soranus. 
Wolverhampton and Redcar serve their 
purposes, and the month, unless Epsom 
supervenes, closes with the clashing of 
Manchester and Lingfield, as happens 
also in the last week of the season. Sport 
is really good at Manchester, the liberal 
prizes being naturally attractive, for the 
Royal Standard Stakes is a £1,000 event, 
as is the Beaufort Stakes, won last year 
by the speedy Irish filly Tut Tut. Phar- 
macie made here the first appearance of 
her unbeaten series of eight in the Lodge 
Maiden Plate, the Salford Borough 
Handicap of £1,250 added to the reputa- 
tion of Western Wave. The Red Rose 
Stakes of £1,000 strengthens the pro- 
giamme. Last year Leighton won the 
Lytham Plate. But the chief event is of 
course the Manchester Cup, which dates 
from 1834. The success of Pomme de Terre 


last season credited Lord Zetland with 
£2,620, the victory of his colt being the 
more creditable as he was giving 5 lb. to 
that good horse, the senior by a year, 
Mr. Reid Walker’s Square Measure. The 
popularity of Lingfield is usually shown 
by the sufficient fields attracted by races 
of no great value, though the £600 Cos- 
mopolitan Cup has interest as one of the 
few races run over two miles and a 
quarter, the Cesarewitch distance, and 
the Southern Stakes of £700 is apt to 
produce an exciting contest, as it did 
last year when Paragon disposed of Blue 
Dun. 

Writing so long before publication, | 
do not propose to go into detail as to 
what has taken place during the few 
weeks which have elapsed since the 
season began. There will be time to ex- 
amine this when more material is avail- 
able. 


University Sport 


Last Term at Oxford and Cambridge 


BY 


THE DON. 


OUR important Inter-University 
peice took place last term of 
which Cambridge won two, the Boat 
Race and the Hockey Match, Oxford 
won one, the Golf match, and the 
fourth, the Athletic Sports, ended in a 
tie. In many ways it was a really 
remarkable term, for there was never 
once any stoppage at any time for 
frost and snow; the weather was won- 
derfully dry and the grounds, there- 
fore, particularly fast. At times in- 
deed they were too fast for football 
and hockey, but better a ground too 
fast than a ground wet and unplay- 
able. 

There is a sameness about the pre- 


liminary practice for the Boat Race. 
Cambridge are continually developing 
into a crew earlier than Oxford, and 
arriving at Putney with the race won, 
according to the towpath critics. Then 
Oxford make enormous improvement 


until just before the race they are 
talked of as very probable winners. 
Cambridge, we are told, are stale and 
merely pretty oars. They are certain 
to be beaten in rough water. We 
heard all those things this year, and 
then Cambridge won, and won rather 
more easily than is generally believed. 
The usual nonsense appeared in the 
usual daily papers about the beauty of 
the Cambridge crew and about the 
things that did not matter. The 
result of all this was that the Boat 
Race hecame the great event of the 
week. Everyone wanted to know 
who had won, and thousands upon 
thousands went down to the river 


bank to watch a small piece of the race. 
Most of them were woefully ignorant 
of anything to do with the affair, and 
one old lady is, | believe, standing 
there now; for she refused to come 
away after the boats had passed, it 
being her firm belief that they would 
most certainly paddle back the same 
way that they had come, if only to get 
their clothes. 

But if the Boat Race is still re- 
garded as a great national institution 
it is regarded as such in a different 
way from the days of old. Then every 
cabby, every omnibus driver was 
definitely Oxford or Cambridge, and 
wore his dark or light blue ribbon on 
his whip and on his horse. I didn’t 
see a solitary taxi or omnibus driver 
with either colour at this year’s boat- 
race. I did see a few flappers wearing 
the colours, but it is not the same as 
it used to be. People wanted to know 
who had won and were sorry that it 
was the wrong crew. There were 
scenes in the West End at night, but 
the old days of Boat Race night and 
Rugger night went when they closed 
the Empire Promenade. It may or 
may not have been an immoral place 
on ordinary nights, but it was the 
centre of the world on Boat Race 
night. All the best people were there. 
Where they go now I do not know. 
Some unlucky ones, however, still 
finish up in the comforting arms‘of a 
policeman. 

Of the two crews Oxford expert- 
enced much the greater trouble in 
arriving at their final order of rowing. 
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They could not find a_ satisfactory 
stroke. For a long time iarl occupied 
that position, but great as his know- 
ledge of rowing and good oar as he 
undoubtedly is, he is not a stroke. In 
the end Raikes was tried and at once 
strained himself and was out of the 


abandoned it was generally whispered 
that they were stale. The only trouble 


that ever. confronted them the 


illness not long before the race of the 
Hon. J. W. Fremantle, who went 
down with an attack of jaundice. He 
was, however, soon back in the boat, 


boat for several days. While he was 


away Horsfall, the old Blue, stroked 
his crew, and there cun be no doubt 
at all that he brought them on very 


much indeed. When Raikes came 
back it was quickly apparent that he 
was a much better stroke than Earl. 
At Putney Oxford, under R. P. 
P. Rowe, trained on very rapidly. 
They rowed some wonderfully good 
trials, but much more important than 
this, they did remarkably well against 
scratch eights, leaving them much 
quicker than Cambridge were doing. 
They also rowed well in bad con- 
ditions, and those who knew any- 
thing about rowing and did not look 
only at the physical beauty of the two 
crews, began to think that after all 
Oxford might win. 

Things were very different with 
Cambridge. They always had a really 
good stroke in Hartley, and their 
‘order of rowing was early determined 
on. Some of their followers thought 
that they were ready too early, and 
when the last full course trial was 


N. G. NOAKES, OXFORD. 
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and it says much for his constitution 
and general fitness that he was able 


to take part in the race, and was not: 


so much distressed at the end of it as 
were many others of those who took 
part. 

Oxford won the toss and chose the 
Surrey side. The conditions were 
much better than had been anticipated. 
Cambridge, rowing slightly the 
slower but longer stroke, were the 
first to show in front and were a length 
in front at the end of a mile. A little 
later Cambridge were clear, and 
Stephens, the Cambridge cox, came 
over to the Surrey side dead in front 
of Oxford, who would not have this, 
and drove Cambridge back. Cam- 
bridge lost by this manveuvre. At 
Hammersmith Oxford were only just 
behind and soon went to the fore now 
that the bend was in their favour. 


Oxford stayed in front until very near 
the end. They were never clear, but 


were still leading at Barnes Bridge, 
but only by a canvas. Oxford came 
in rowing the faster stroke, but they 
were not so long as Cambridge, and it 
was soon seen that they were beaten. 
In the end Cambridge won by a 
length after a really great race. The 
time was 19 mins. 45 secs. 

Both crews were exceptionally good 
ones—Cambridge probably the best 
Cambridge crew for twenty years. 
Hartley showed himself to be a great 
stroke and reminded some people of 
R.C. Bourne. He had a difficult job 
with such a heavy crew behind him— 
the heaviest crew by an average of 
over three pounds in the history of the 
race; but he never hurried them and 
always kept them busy. He was well 
backed up by Fremantle, who lasted 
very well, by Playford, and especially 
»v the Australian, J. A. Campbell, 
vho proved himself to be the best oar 


in either boat, and must be ranked 
among the best heavyweights of all 
time. Raikes stroked Oxford fairly 
well, but is not to be compared as a 
stroke with Hartley. Nickalls did 
very well indeed at No. 7, and James 
and Cothrop also struck one as being 
above the average. Many regretted 
that D. I. Coates had been dropped 
out when the crew was rearranged for 
Raikes to go stroke. It is interesting 
to note that if such a great oar as 
S. D. Muttlebury had been rowing 
in these days he would have had 
to be at bow on account of his weight. 
There were five men over 13 stone in 
the Cambridge boat in which bow 
weighed 12 st. 8 Ibs. 


COLLEGE ROWING. 


The quality of rowing in the 
Torpids at Oxford this year was not 
very high. Christ Church were the 
best boat on the river, and although 
not good were a much better crew than 
they promised to be at one time. 
Magdalen were very disappointing 
and were bumped by New College, a 
pretty but not very powerful crew, and 
Worcester, a rough, strong eight, 
who for one of the lesser-known col- 
leges are remarkably high on _ the 
river. Worcester, in addition to being 
a powerful crew, had rhythm—a 
quality which was sadly deficient in 
most of the crews. Corpus did very 
well indeed, and went up six places. 
Merton were a useful crew and went 
up five places, but they began very 
low on the river for a college of their 
standing: Lincoln and Queen’s were 
disappointing and appeared to depend 
on their early pace to make their 
bumps. They were negligible quan- 
tities in the later stages of the course. 

Lady Margaret did badly in the 
Lents at Cambridge, going down a 
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place on each night except one and 
finishing up fourth instead of first. 
First Trinity, who finished head of the 
river, deserved their success, and 
Jesus also did very well indeed, especi- 
ally when it is remembered that they 
had to bring in a new stroke at the 
last minute. Sydney also did well to 


bump Caius and Emmanuel. They 


START FOR THE INTER-’VARSITY 100 YARDS, WON BY H. M. 


were very quick over the early stages 
of the course, but, like Queen’s, 
they had not much stamina. Clare 
were disappointing. In the Second 
Division St. Catharine’s were a use- 
ful boat, not very polished, perhaps, 
but very hard-working. To bump 
Magdalene, King’s and Clare were 
remarkably good. They might have 
made four bumps if their cox had 
been a good one. Fitzwilliam Hall 
second boat, who were making their 
first appearance in the Lents, did well 
to make three bumps. Four Divi- 


sions is rather a lot, but the Lents 
have never been so popular as they 
were this year. 


Hockey. 


There has never been a better term 
for hockey <t Oxford and Cambridge 
than last term. Instead of the usual 
frost, snow, and mud, the grounds were 


ABRAHAMS, CAMBRIDGE. 


almost invariably dry and fast—some- 
times too fast. As usual the hockey at 
Cambridge was much prettier than at 
Oxford. It was also more scientific 
but not necessarily more effective. 
This has always been the difference 
between Oxford and Cambridge 
hockey, due in the first place to the 
superior grounds at Cambridge and 
in the second place to the fact that 
Marlborough, Felsted, and St. 
Lawrence, Ramsgate, the three best 
hockey schools, have Cambridge 
rather than Oxford connections. 
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This scientific hockey has _ not 
always won the University match. 
Indeed on many occasions a Cam- 
bridge side which seemed certain to 
win has been beaten because mere 
science could not stand up against 
the ‘“‘ rush and hit ”’ tactics of the 
Cambridge side. This year Cam- 
bridge were not so pretty as usual, but 
still they were a scientific side, and 
with their science they combined 
much more dash than usual. Cam- 
bridge beat Oxford by four goals to 
one, but on the day’s play they were 
not three goals the better side, for 
two of three goals were scored in the 
last few minutes of the game. The 
Cambridge forwards combined much 
better than the Oxford line. Both 
lines of half-backs were only fair. Of 
the six plavers H. C. Price, the 


Rugby Blue, who afterwards played 
for England, was the best. 
deed a very fine 


He is in- 
player. The full- 
backs on each side were sound but not 
brilliant, and the two goalkeepers 
rather above the average of University 
goalkeepers. 

College hockey at Oxford differs 
from Cambridge college hockey in 
that there is a competition at Oxford 
on Cup Tie lines, and at Cambridge 
on the lines of the Football League. 
‘The Hockey Association, which does 
not allow competitions of any kind, 
turns blind eyes on such tournaments 
at the Universities. The Inter-Col- 
legiate Cup at Oxford was won by 
Brasenose, who quite unexpectedly 
beat Balliol who on paper were much 
the stronger side. However, Cup Tie 
hockey is a game by _ itself, and 
B.N.C. plaved it much better than 
Balliol. The winners fairly hustled 
Balliol out of it. Very few shots at 
goal were made in this match, which 
B.N.C. won by the only goal scored. 


The winners had rather more of the 
game than this final score might sug- 
gest, but if Balliol had made the most 
ordinary use of two really good open- 
ings they would have won, unde- 
servedly | think. 

At Cambridge Trinity were the best 
college side, with Pembroke and St. 
John’s the best of the others. Queen’s 
and Emmanuel were both very disap- 
pointing. In the Second Division 
Christ’s were the best side, and lost 
only one match, to Corpus, who are 
not so good as they were before the 
war. 

THE Sports. 

The Annual Athletic Sports at 
Queen’s Club attracted once again a 
very large crowd of spectators. As 
both Oxford and Cambridge won five 
events no definite decision was arrived 
at. B. G. D. Rudd has not yet re- 
covered from his very hard season of 
last year, and after failing to gain a 
place in the Hundred was beaten in 
the Quarter by Butler, whom he had 
beaten easily a year ago. It was a 
great relief to see an Englishman, 
Noakes, from Bishops Stortford, win 
the Hammer Throwing and then in an 
exhibition throw exceed all old 
records, for as a rule someone from 
the wilds of Nebraska—where, _inci- 
dentally, is Nebraska ?—win _ this 
event. Now that an Englishman has 
won it, why not drop it finally out 
of the sports. The most impressive 
display of the afternoon was the run- 
ning of E. D. Mountain (Cambridge) 
in the Half Mile. He won very easily 
indeed and nobody knows how good 
he really is. They have no one to 
extend him at Cambridge and nobody 
from Oxford could push him at all at 
Queen’s Club. L. A. Montague won 
the Three Miles again, and is a very 
nice runner with a curious arm action 
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towards the end of his race. Trow- 
bridge won the Hurdles for Oxford, 
but he only just beat the Cambridge 
Freshman Parkridge, who is a really 
good hurdler. The Sports are now 
very definitely established as a regular 
festival. For the last two years they 
have produced some _ exceptionaliy 
good runners. 


THE MatTcuH. 


Having lost the Boat Race, the 
hockey match, and only having drawn 
in the Sports, Oxford would have had 
a bad term. The golf match was 
plaved at Hoylake. For the first 
time in the history of the match 
both foursomes and_ singles were 
included. Oxford won the singles 
by eight matches to two and the four- 
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somes by four matches to one, a grand 
total of twelve to three. 

Whatever may be said about C. J. 
H. Tolley (Oxford), the amateur 
champion, as a card player, he is a 
really wonderful match player, and he 
fairly distanced G. N. Humphries, 
the Cambridge captain, winning in 
the end by nine holes up and eight to 
play. The match between R. H. 
Wethered (Oxford) in the opinion of 
the many sound judges a better golfer 
than Tolley, and J. Walker (Cam- 
bridge) was a really great one. A 
more exciting game could not be 
desired. H.S. Malih (Oxford) is the 
best Indian golfer we have ever seen— 
he is the Ranji of golf. He won his 


match against C. H. Prowse by nine 
and eight. 


A. L. REESE, OXFORD, PUTTING THE WEIGHT. 
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Fox-Hunting in May 


RICHARD 


T one time with many packs the 

killing of a May fox formed a 
fitting wind-up to the season. Nowa- 
days, however, hunting comes to an 
end much earlier, particularly during 
a forward spring like the present, the 
late sport being confined to a few 
packs in Wales, the West Country, 
and the North. 

In a wild, provincial country it is 
nearly always possible to arrange for 
a few meets in May, and in some dis- 
tricts it is compulsory to do so, in 
order to account for lamb-worrying 
foxes. Farmers are long-suffering and 
willing to overlook minor depreda- 
tions, but when a fox or foxes take to 
killing lambs, the hounds are in im- 
mediate request. While late spring 
hunting entails early rising, which 
may not sound attractive to folk 
accustomed to eleven o’clock meets, it 
pays to be at the scene of operations 
before the sun has had time to dispel 
the dew. This is particularly applic- 
able where hounds hunt the drag, 
and work up to their fox before un- 
kennelling him. This style of hunt- 
ing is still necessarily practised on 
the Lakeland fells, where the foxes 
usually lie at a high elevation. To 
the lover of the out o’ doors, the early 
hours of a spring morning are the 
best of the day. Everything seems 
clean and fresh then, from the dew- 
drops sparkling on the grass to the 
scent of the earth and the clear blue 
of the sky above. 

In winter it is often a hardship to 
leave a warm bed and breakfast by 


CLAPHAM. 


lamp-light in order to reach a distant 
meet, and you sometimes mentally 
ejaculate, ‘‘ Is it worth it?’ It is 
generally worth it, however, and so in 
May the preliminaries to a day with 
hounds on the hills do not daunt you, 
seeing that they can all be performed 
in good daylight. The first three or 
four hours are worth all the rest when 
it comes to finding and hunting a 
wily lamb-killer. Hounds soon pick 
up the overnight drag on the dew- 
drenched grass, and they can often 
rattle along with it and make a quick 
unkennel. 

_ The line may prove to be that of 
dalemen’s flocks. Dog or _ vixen, 
though you cannot be sure which 
until you view your fox or judge by 
the route taken. 

It may sound very unorthodox te 
hunt the mother of cubs, but you 
have no choice if she is thought to be 
responsible for sundry losses in the 
dalemen’s flocks. Dog or vizen, 
one or both must pay the penalty of 
their misdeeds, and the price of their 
existence and that of their kind. In 
May a litter consists of sizeable cubs, 
and as far as the present season is 
concerned, certain of them will be 
very well grown by then, as they have 
been reported in some districts as 
early as February. The average vixen 
in May, although not in the best of 
fettle, is nevertheless quite able to 
run, and many a one beats hounds 
as the ground dries and the sun 
grows warmer. 

Sometimes hounds drag up to the 
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THE CONISTON PACK AND THEIR HUNTSMAN, 
GEO. CHAPMAN. 


place where the litter is hidden, and 


then ensues some strenuous 
digging until the youngsters are 
cornered and brought to light. From 
the earth far up the mountain-side 
they are carried down to civilisation, a 
home being found for them until they 
can be eventually turned down, or sold 
to improve the stock elsewhere. 
While the vixen may be in the 
ground, she is quite as likely to be 
above ground not far away. If 
hounds hit off her line she may afford 
quite a decent run, and will probably 
try to get to ground in some safe 
retreat if hounds don’t overhaul her in 
the open. I well remember a May 
hunt, in which it took three men all 
‘they knew to prevent a vixen getting 
to ground in a disused quarry. She 
ran the rock ledges like a cat, and 
almost beat both hounds and men, 
though the former eventually rolled 


there 


her over. Half an hour later the dog 
fox was bolted from an earth in the 
quarry, and he stood up for a_ fast 
sixty minutes before hounds pulled 
him down in the open. After hounds 
left the dale there was no more lamb 
worrying, so there was little doubt 
that the two foxes killed were the 
culprits. 

It is often said that a dog fox will 
try to lead hounds away from the 
vixen when the latter is lying up, 
whereas on occasion he will do exactly 
the opposite. Towards the end of 
March we had a very fast hunt with a 
dog fox, which eventually got to 
ground just in front of the leading 
hound, and later it was discovered that 
the vixen was in the same earth. 


BLENCATHRA FOXHOUNDS. 
WATCHING THE HOUNDS AT 
WANTHWAITE, 


JIM DALTON 
WORK NEAR 
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ULLSWATER FOXHOUNDS. 
THIRLMERE 


A KILL ON 
LAKE, 


When a fox kills a lamb the carcass 
of the latter is often found minus head 
and tail. This does not invariably 
happen, however, as it is not uncom- 
mon to see whole carcasses of lambs 
lving in or about a breeding earth. 

While a fox has no hesitation about 
eating carrion above ground, or dig- 
ging down to the body of a dead 
sheep which has been buried, it pre- 
fers I think to do its own killing. In 
the case of lambs it may take one 
which has just died and is still warm, 
the vixen was in the same earth. 
but though on the hills one sees lots 
of carcasses laid on the tops of walls, 
or hung in low thorn trees, etc., by 
the shepherds, I never remember any 
such carcasses having been removed 
by foxes. 

In late April and May, hunting on 
the hills is a much strenuous 
undertaking than in winter. There is 
no snow or ice on the rocks, and 
even on the high tops the air is often 
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comfortably warm, while visibility is 
generally good. Scent, too, usually 
serves during the early hours, and 
sometimes long after the sun has 
begun to exert its power, hounds can 
still run hard. 

Speaking of scent reminds me that 
I saw a statement the other day by a 
well known shooting man, to the effect 
that a setter ora pointer can often 
wind birds two hundred yards away, 
and though the scent is_ perfectly 
plain to the dog, it cannot be detected 
by a human being. This was apropos 
of people often being able to smell 
a fox—or rather the place where a fox 
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JOE BOWMAN, HUNTSMAN, OFF TO DRAW A 
FOX ON HELM CRAG. 


ten 


perhaps 
couples of hounds fail to hold the line. 


has passed—and yet 
In the first place I grant that the 
sense of smell, and the knowledge of 
differentiating between the body- 
scent and foot-scent is more highly 
developed in the pointer and _ setter 
than the hound, but it should be re- 
membered that the two animals have 
for generations been worked along 
totally different lines. A setter is 
used to find stationary birds, or 
birds which at any rate are moving 
within a small area of ground, whereas 
a hound is expected to follow the 
twists and turns of his fox closely, 
and he seldom has need, in fact prac- 
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tically never requires, to wind his 
quarry at a distance. 

A man can smell a fox only when 
the scent lies high, and on a day of 
this kind hounds can seldom run 
because the scent is too far above 
them. When scent is low, or even 
‘“‘ breast high ”’ to a hound, a human 
being cannot detect it; if he could, 
there wouldn’t be much need to use 
hounds. As a matter of fact, I have 
often seen hounds on the hills wind a 
fox at a long distance. Only the other 
day I saw two or three couples wind 
a fox lying motionless in a crag, and 
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there was no breeze blowing in their 
direction at the time. A few years ago 
1 walked a puppy for a certain Hunt, 
and when he was two years old, that 
hound could find grouse, or perhaps I 
had better say wind them, at consider- 
able distances. He was a particularly 
sensible hound, and though a grand 
worker at his own job I verily believe 
I could have trained him to be a use- 
ful gun-dog. The writer aforemen- 
tioned says: ‘‘ Did a man ever smell 
a partridge or grouse, except when 
served up with bread sauce?’’ This 
is rather a difficult question to 
answer, but speaking personally, as 
one who lives in sight of a moor, and 
is constantly on it at all seasons, I 
think I have smelt grouse on more 
than one occasion. Under certain 
conditions of weather the various 
scents in the open are more notice- 
able than at other times, and on one 
occasion at least I am convinced I 
could smell grouse. I do not, how- 
ever, state this as an undeniable fact, 
as I may have been mistaken, but I 
made a note of it at the time, and 
referred to it after reading the state- 
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ments made by the aforementioned 
writer. The latter also says: ‘‘ Can 
birds consciously or unconsciously 
withhold their scent? ’’ Here again 
one cannot give a definite answer, 
though a bird sitting close with 
feathers held tight, probably gives off 
little scent except from its breath. 


‘Anyhow, both dogs and foxes can 


find sitting partridges and pheasants, 
which seems to point to the fact that 
birds can not entirely withhold their 
scent. 

In our Lakeland country hunting 
generally ends somewhere about the 
middle of May, and both puppies and 
old hounds go out to their various 
walks, the kennels being empty 
during the summer. I suppose very 
few people have seen a fox hunted in 


June, but on one occasion I joined a 


huntsman on a fishing excursion to 
the hills, and he brought two couples 
of hounds with him. We made a very 
early start, found a fox directly, and 
eventually ran it to ground, after 


‘which we travelled on, and returned 


in the evening with a good bag of 
trout. 
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Public School 


BY 


AN OLD BOY. 


ITH a very few exceptions, most 

WwW notably at Rossall where snow 
made the track very heavy, the Public 
School Sports which were held at the 
end of last term were carried out under 
ideal conditions. The grass and cin- 
der tracks were fast and dry, and as 
the last part of the term enjoyed fine 
weather the training had been carried 
on also in almost ideal conditions. 

There is a tendency among many 
people to compare the times and dis- 
tances as recorded in many of the 
School Sports and then to find out if 
they can the best men of the year at 
the various events. This is certainly 
an amusing task, but it has little real 
value. Some schools run their sports 
on cinder tracks, some on heavy dry 
turf, and some on turf on a light soil. 
Some run their hundred vards slightly 
up hill and some slightly down hill. 
Again, the shapes of the various tracks 
differ very largely and times of course 
differ accordingly. Further, some 
schools take their athletic sports seri- 
ously and some treat them rather as a 
joke. Some schools use a 16 Ibs. 
weight and some a 14 lbs. weight. 
‘One could multiply this ‘‘some do one 
thing, some another’’ for a very long 
time. 

THE BADMINTON has in the past 
urged that schools should take their 
athletic sports much more seriously, 
and that the training and coaching for 
them should be just as carefully super- 
vised as is the coaching of the cricket 
elevens. I said that the BADMINTON 
urged this. I should have said writers 
in the BADMINTON. Thev desire boys 


Sports 


to do all sorts of weird exercises with 
the toes, ankles and I know not what. 
They do not desire the boy to do this 
so much for his own enjoyment as for 
the success of England in the next 
Olympic Games, in which the average 
school boy does not take any interest 
at all. Most people will always regard 
school sports as something which comes 
at the end of the Easter term and 
generally takes place on a bitterly cold 
day—almost the worst day of the term. 

Athletic sports meetings between 
schools are comparatively rare. affairs. 
The only important one that I know 
of personally is that between Harrow 
and Charterhouse. This vear at 
Godalming Harrow won by _ four 
events to three, but a year earlier 
Charterhouse had won at Harrow very 
easily indeed. Harrow, unlike Eton 
and Winchester, have come down 
from their home in the clouds so far 
as other schools are concerned and 
now play many other schools at foot- 
ball, among other games. For the 
most part Eton and Winchester still 
deny any knowledge of any other 
school except three, themselves and 
Harrow. In the sports at Godalming 
Harrow won the Hundred, Quarter, 
Long Jump and High Jump, and 
Charterhouse the Half, Two Hundred 
and One Mile. Several of the times 
were remarkably good. The Quarter 
by J. M. Tavlor (Harrow) in 53 1/5 
secs. makes him out to be one of the 
fastest quarter milers of the year. The 
second really good performance was 
that of C. B. Morgan (Charterhouse) 
in the Mile, which he did in 4 mins. 
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47 2/5 secs.—very good time for any 
boy. Such sports meetings as this 
one are worthy of imitation. Eton v. 
Harrow at athletic sports at Queen’s 
Club would be a most popular affair 
and would certainly attract a very 
distinguished attendance. 

During recent years times in sprint 
races at schools have improved and are 
probably better now than ever they 
were, although records made many 
vears ago still stand. I am sure that 


behind him. I have before me as I 
write the results of a very large num- 
ber of School Sports—not of course a 
complete list but sufficient for the pur- 
pose of examination. The best time 
that I have seen recorded this year for 
the Hundred is that of F. H. Frver, of 
Wellingborough, a fine all-round run- 
ner, who did, so it is recorded, 10 3/5 
secs.—really fast for a boy. Williams 
at Tonbridge also beat 11 seconds, as 
also did V. B. Powell at Clifton. E. 


SENIOR HURDLES AT ETON. 


in those days timing was 
so accurate as it is now, although of 
course even to-day all timing is done 


not nearly 


by amateurs. I recall one meeting at 
a very well known school some ten 
years. ago where the two masters who 
were taking the times for the Hundred 
both forgot to start their watches at 
all! Any boy who beats 11 seconds 
in a School Hundred is very fast in- 
deed, unless of course he was running 
down hill or had a hurricane blowing 


T. Casdagli, of Harrow, can also beat 
11 seconds. There are probably others 
who actually beat this ‘* even time,”’ 
and there were quite a number who 
returned 11 seconds dead. This was 
the time returned by Burford (West- 
minster), MacIntosh (Eastbourne), Ar- 
mitage (Repton), and Danby (Chel- 
tenham). Oxcutt (Rossall) took a fifth 
of a second longer on a heavy track, 
and is probably a little inside 11 
seconds on a fair track. The reason 
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for the improvement in sprinting in 
recent years is to be found in the im- 
proved method of starting by indi- 
viduals. Many now use all the most 
recent American methods. It is not 
many years since the boy who really 
got down to a start was looked upon as 
a crank. He is looked upon as some- 
thing much worse now if he does not 
get down. The more one thinks of it 
the more certain does one become that 
the times taken in the old days are 
all wrong. 

I do not believe that the times for the 
‘Quarter of a Mile have improved in 
the same way that the times for the 
Hundred have done. On the whole, 


however, they were very good this 
year. J. M. Taylor (Harrow) is prob- 
ably as fast as any of them, as his run- 
ning in the match, Harrow v. Charter- 
house, showed very conclusively. E. 
H. Fryer (Wellingborough) is also a 
good quarter miler. This is probably 


his best distance and if he wishes to 
to become a great runner he must 
abandon his versatility and stick to one 
or two events. I suggest the Quarter 
and the Half, which B. G. D. Rudd 
has shown can be combined satisfac- 
torily. Quite a number of boys did 
less than 56 seconds—very good time 
on a grass track for boys still at school. 
F. M. Lucas (Lancing) is very fast 
over the Quarter, for he did 54 1/5 
secs. Other good times were done by 
Burton (Clifton), 55 2/5 secs., Shar- 
man (Bishops-Stortford), 55 4/5 secs., 
Nowell (Malvern), 55 2/5 secs., Mar- 
chant (Perse), 55 2/5 secs., and Gray 
(St. Peter’s, York), 55 secs. As re- 
gards Rossall it is impossible to say 
how fast Orcutt is, because the track 
was so heavy when he won the Quar- 
ter in 59 secs. He is probably not so 
fast, however, as some of the others 
already mentioned. On the other hand 


there may be boys who won this year 
in something over 56 seconds who 
were not pushed by anyone else and 
could knock a second or more off their 
times in a hard race. 

The Half Mile does not figure in all 
school programmes. There is quite a 
lot to be said against it. It is probably 
a harder race than the Quarter, which 
in some people’s opinion is such a 
good race for a boy., The Half Mile if 
it is run ‘‘all out” is a killer. Prob- 
ably the best half-miler of this year is 
Fryer, of Wellingborough; he is aa 
sprinter who can stay up toa mile and 
therefore an ideal half-miler. His 
time of 2 mins. 6 1/5 secs. is a record 
for Wellingborough, and is a time 
which very few schools can approach 
in their list of ‘* best times.’’ As I 
have said, Fryer is a really good run- 
ner, and if he will only specialise on 
the Quarter and Half should make a 
great name for himself. E. V. Hale 
won the Lancing Half Mile in 2 mins. 
g secs. These Lancing sports were 
rather curious, for different boys won 
the Hundred, the Quarter and the 
Halt; indeed, Lucas, who won the 
Quarter, was the only boy to be placed 
in two of the events, for in addition to 
winning the Quarter he did manage to 
get placed third in the Hundred. At 
Rossall, again on a heavy ground, 
Harley Jones did 2 mins. 15 secs. and 
is probably much better than this. 
Joliffe took the same time at Chelten- 
ham, but Dawson did a second better 
at University College School and as 
he won by fifteen yards is a better half- 
miler than his time indicates. Beach- 
croft won the Clifton Half in 2 mins. 
11 4/5 secs. after a really great race by 
a vard and a half from Berry at Wel- 
lington. Durlacher, a great all-round 
athlete, won in 2 mins. 12 secs., a time 
which was just beaten by Howell at 
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Eastbourne, 2 mins. 11 4/5 secs. I 
have left until the last one of the best 
half-milers of the season, C. B. E. 
Morgan, of Charterhouse, who won 
the Half in the match against Harrow 
in 2 mins. 8 2/5 secs. I would like to 
see a race between Morgan and Fryer. 
In spite of the times—Fryer’s was the 
better—I would select Morgan to win. 


better than this. Hubbard did a better 
time at Tonbridge than either of the 
two already mentioned, getting home 
in 4 mins. 54 secs., 2/5ths of a second 
better than Howell at Eastbourne. At 
Cheltenham, Wright did 4 mins. 55 
secs., two seconds faster than Coome 
at Bedford took to cover the distance. 
At Clifton, Beachcroft took 4 mins. 57 


START OF THE MILE CHAMPIONSHIP AT WESTMINSTER. 


We need not consider any Mile race 
which was not done in under five 
minutes unless the conditions were 
very bad indeed. Morgan beat five 
minutes for Charterhouse against Har- 
row doing 4 mins. 47 2/5 secs., but he 
is a much better half-miler than a 
miler. Durlacher was two seconds in- 
side the five minutes at Wellington, 
but as he won easily can do much 


3/5 secs. The best time that I can 
trace as done last term was that of 
Large at Lancing, who won in 4 mins. 
43 4/5 secs., really good time for any 
boy under any conditions. Next to 
him comes Fryer, who won in 4 mins. 
49 secs., followed closely by Macart- 
ney, of the Imperial Service College, 
who won in 4 mins. 50 2/5 secs. On 
the returns that I have before me 
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Coate is most certainly the best One 
Miler of the season. On the whole the 
Mile times this year have been very 
bad indeed and much below the aver- 
age of past years. Many have never 
been so good comparatively speaking 
as the Hundred and Half. It is diffi- 
cult to know why this is so, for the 
Mile is not a very difficult race to run 
—at any rate it is no more difficult than 
any other. 

With very few exceptions there are 
no events in School Sports over a 
distance longer than a mile except, of 
course, the cross-country events which 
vary in distance at every School 
and in many instances the actual dis- 
tance is not known with any real 
accuracy. We must therefore leave 
them out of any consideration on this 
occasion. Putting the Weight can 
also be omitted, because the weight 
differs in weight at different places 
and very few boys know really how to 
putt it properly. Further it is the dul- 


lest event ever introduced into a pro- 
gramme, duller even than the hammer, 


which may cause amusement, but 
seldom does. The weight never does. 

The Long Jumping results depend 
on the take off and the pit very much 
indeed. It is for instance well known 
that the pit at Cambridge is a very 
difficult one and that twelve inches 
can be added to a jump there to find 
out how far the same man will prob- 
ably jump at Queen’s. Repton once 
produced the best long jumper in the 
world, C. B. Fry, whose record for the 
University Sports stood unchallenged 
for years. They have a very fine 
jumper there this year in Griffin, who 
won the School jump with 20 ft. 10 in. ; 
anything over twenty feet is really 
good fora boy. This distance was ex- 
ceeded at Lancing, where Newman 
won with 20 ft. 4 in. At Clifton, 


Powell broke the School record by 
jumping 20 ft. 13 ins. ; not such a good 
jump as those accomplished at Repton 
and Lancing but still very good. I 
cannot trace that any other School 
long jump this season produced a leap 
of over 20 feet, but some did over nine- 
teen, and quite a number over eigh- 
teen. Anything over nineteen is good, 
anything under eighteen very bad. 
Several Schools could not do eighteen, 
most notably Wellingborough, where 
the Sports otherwise reached a very 
high standard. 

The general standard of high jump- 
ing is rather higher now than it used 
to be, but we still have much to learn 
of the best methods of jumping. Some 
of the new methods appear to be very 
unpleasant, but as they produce the 
best results I suppose that they will be 
imitated. Personally I cannot see the 
fun of landing on the back of one’s 
head or shoulders or even on the lower 
and softer parts of one’s body. I 
would like to see a rule made that un- 
less the jumper landed on his feet and 
stayed there it was no jump. After all 
high jumping was never meant to be a 
form of ‘‘ tumbling and_ turning.’’ 
That can be left forthe stage and such 
geniuses as Dan Rolyat and Humpti 
and Dumpti. 

Many more high jumps than usual 
this year of over five feet are recorded. 
The best jump that I have heard of 
this vear was the one of 5 ft. 5 in. with 
which Newman won at Lancing. At 
Rossall, Storey jumped 5ft. 33 in., 
half an inch better than Murray could 
do at Wellington. At Cheltenham, 
Smyth did 5 ft. 4in.; at Tonbridge, 
Prowse 5ft. 2} in., and against 
Charterhouse Tregonning of Harrow 
jumped 5 ft. 2in. There are probably 
others just as good which I have 
missed, but sufficient have been given 
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to show that the general standard is 
much above what it was ten or twenty 
years ago. 

Turning for a moment from indi- 
vidual performances to general per- 
formances I think that the best all 
round results were those recorded 
at Lancing, where the Sports this year 
produced a number of really good 
achievements, both in the open and 
under sixteen, etc., events. The best 
all round individual runner would ap- 


pear to be either Durlacher, of Wel- 
lington, or Fryer, of Wellingborough, 
probably the latter. 

I have made no reference to the 
Hurdles in this short review of the 
term’s sports because there are still 
very few bovs who can hurdle pro- 
perly. The excellent articles which 


Mr. A. C. M. Croome wrote nearly a 
vear ago in Land and Water ought to 
be studied carefully by all boys who 
wish to be any good over hurdles. 


THE HALF-MILE AT HARROW. 
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LTHOUGH there be a few hardy 

annuals who play golf determinedly 
from January till December, it is gener- 
ally recognised as a summer pastime, and 
at this season of the year the hibernating 
golfer has emerged and is once more 
fairly into his stride, hopefully endeav- 
ouring to apply all the hints he has ab- 
sorbed from the text-books in the off 
season. On inland courses winter golf 
is a dreary business, as no matter what 
the atmospheric conditions may be, the 
ground is generally in such a soggy 
state that any real pleasure or good golf 
is out of the question and the enthusiasts 
would probably be better employed in 
taking a walk. At seaside links it is of 
course quite another matter, and on these 
we have enjoyed some delightful games in 
mid-winter, all the more so because of 
the charming peacefulness which has 
descended on a nearly deserted course; 
but our uncertain climate has arranged 
these things for us, and, in this country 
at any rate, we may definitely consider 
that golf is not a winter game. For the 
elderly, ‘‘ biting Boreas, fell and dour,”’ 
has settled the question, while for the still 
youthful there are other and more robust 
forms of exercise. 

The first competitive event of note is 
the Amateur Championship which takes 
place, or, to be more accurate, com- 
mences, at Hoylake on the twenty-third 
day of this month. . The arrangements 
made to limit the entries last year were 
admittedly tentative, but, faute de mieux 
they have been repeated for this year’s 
championship. There will almost cer- 
tainly be a larger number of competitors 
forward than the relatively small total of 
one hundred and twenty-eight in 1920 
at Muirfield, and should the entrants ex- 
ceed one hundred and eighty there will 
be held qualifying competitions on ad- 
jacent courses. Evidently the  well- 


By MOSSIE LINTON. 


mneant endeavour to standardise handi- 
caps is not progressing. The only justi- 
fication for attempting to deal with the 
question is, or at any rate was, the 
alleged need for limiting the growing 
number of entries for the Amateur 
Championship. We have already dealt 
with the unfairness of the existing method 
of working this, but, granting the ne- 
cessity, our suggestion of district elimin- 
ating competitions which we expounded 
last year, seems to us to be the only 
reasonable and fair method of dealing 
with the difficulty. It has the further 
merit of simplicity. 

In view of the concentrated effort 
which will be made by the United States 
amateur team to win this event, it must 
resolve itself into an intensely interesting 
struggle, but we doubt if the invaders will 
biing it off. The recollection of the 
wholesale elimination of the U.S. players 
at Muirfield last year—with of course the 
honourable exception of Mr. Gardner— 
while encouraging, is certainly no eri- 
terion. These gentlemen were not serious 
competitors, being the component parts 
of the American delegation that came 
across in the endeavour to adjust certain 
points of golf legislation. Yet, even so, 
without being too pointed, it must be 
stated that the young manhood of the 
British Empire was barely recovered 
from a strain which had assuredly not 
similarly affected the United States. To- 
day we fancy that the standard of 
amateur play in these islands is appreci- 
ably higher than it was twelve months 
ago. It must be, and in that we see 
grounds for great hope. 

Following the Amateur Championship 
comes the Ladies’ tourney in the early 
days of June at Turnberry, Ayrshire, an 
attractive place, well served by rail and 
a fair good test of golf. The advance 
guard of the American Ladies’ team was 
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welcomed on these shores so far back as 
March—a bonnie Scots lassie with the 
emblematic name of Stirling. It has 
been droll to observe how the scribes on 
the other side of the Atlantic have per- 
sistently ignored her nativity! She ap- 
pears to have pleased the critics, but we 
hardly think that she or any other of the 
representatives of the United States will 
prove successful. From all accounts the 
standard of ladies’ golf over there is ap- 
parently not yet on the same plane as 
here. 

Following the Ladies’ event comes the 
Open Championship at St. Andrews, also 
in June. It should be a wonderful gather- 
ing with the best players of France, 
America, Spain and the Antipodes meet- 
ing the very strongest we can produce. 
Readers may remember what we wrote 
in the March number about young Kirk- 
wood, the Australasian champion, and 
his performances whilst crossing the 
North American continent on his way to 
this country seem to have amazed the 
fortunate spectators; but unless he has 


the other shots in the bag he will find that 
trick ’’ golf 
alone will not 
avail him on 


the full- 
strength old 
course at St. 
Andrews. Of 
the Yankee 
p ro fessional 
contingent we 
have heard 
quite a lot, 
and if they 
are anything 


a good second. No one would say that 
to-day either Ray or Vardon is in a class 
by himself. We have quite a number of 
other professionals who are at least 
equally good, while as Duncan beat them 


like so good 

as they have been written up to appear, 
the championship is already across the 
water. But we think not. Ray meets 
them with their Open Championship in 
his pocket, won despite untoward 
climatic conditions and after being 
rushed all over the States playing in ex- 
hibition matches—the very worst pos- 
sible training for a championship con- 
test. Vardon it will be recollected ran 


MISS A. STIRLING. 


both fairly and squarely when he won our 
Open Championship at Deal last year it 
may be reasonably claimed for him that 
he is better than either, especially as his 
play shows no sign of falling off. No, 
we cannot see the Open event being lost 
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to this country either. The entry will 
be huge and it is fortunate that at St. 
Andrews there are two other courses, 
both first class, over which the necessary 
eliminating rounds can be played. This 
is not only satisfactory to everybody con- 
cerned, players and officials alike, but it 
is a boon to many capable young as- 
pirants on whom the cost of travelling 
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see him repeat his success, especially as 
he will be supported by the confidence 
that comes from having already won. 
Recalling Sandy Herd’s wonderful per- 
formance at Deal last year—but for that 
third last hole in the final round he must 
have won—it will be interesting to see 
how the Old Brigade come through the 
ordeal. Mitchell does not inspire us 


APPROACHING THE TENTH GREEN AT TURNBERRY. 


frequently bears hardly. Being decided 
by stroke play, with a large unwielay 
field, the preliminary rounds are quite 
reasonable, but on this point we again 
express the conviction we have always 
held, that to ask the champion to take 
part in these qualifying rounds is unfair 
and we consider that were he to refuse 
to do so, he would be quite justified. 
When, last year, we confidently predicted 
Duncan’s win, we were able to do so after 
seeing all the leading professionals play. 
So far this year we have not had the 
same opportunity, but we quite expect to 


with much confidence, great golfer 
though he undoubtedly is. Last year 
amongst the comparative newcomers we 
especially liked the play of Holland, Win- 
gate and Havers. We expect the last 
named to go close, with Lawrence Ayton 
and Fred Mackenzie well in the running. 

Of recent weeks there has been a very 
great deal written about the floating ball 
as opposed to the limited ball decided 
upon by the Rules Committee, but we 
doubt if the experimental competitions 
organised by the Field at Sunningdale, 
are likely to help matters. Opinion seems 
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still to be divided, the majority of the 
younger players apparently refusing to 
see any good in the “‘ floater,’’ but there 
stands out the striking fact that with it 
Mr. de Montmorency broke a record that 
had stood for a considerable number of 
years. We have not space to go again 
into the merits of the case, but two points 
are clear. A standard ball we must have, 
and no matter what that standard may 
ultimately be, it must be remembered that 
it will be the same for everybody. The 
unfortunate, to our way of thinking, 
flavour about every innovation is the 
tendency, or at least the endeavour, to 
make the game easier. We _ frankly 
regret the passing of the gutty. 

At the moment, the two matters re- 
quiring what business people call prompt 
attention, are this ball problem and the 
standardising of handicaps to which we 
referred above. As regards the ball we 
can only hope that the Rules Committee, 
it they see fit to move again in the matter, 
will act with courage and not again in a 
well-meant but misplaced endeavour to 
On the question of 


placate any section. 
standardised handicaps, they must surely 
see that it is impossible and unnecessary. 
The only apparent necessity for it is in 
relation to the Amateur Championship 


and that ought not to exist. If the en- 
tries are becoming unwieldy then resort 
must be had to district elimination: no 
other method seems to us to be fair when 
the play is by matches. As the condi- 
tions governing that event are to be the 
same as last year, it seems clear that 
should the entries exceed a given number, 
the present champion will require to go 
through the preliminary qualifying stroke 
contest. What we wrote about the posi- 
tion of the open champion applies here 
also. The authorities have no right to 
ask the existing holder to submit himself 
to such a test. The stroke competition is 
purely a makeshift endeavour to eliminate 
the unfit, and, strictly speaking, has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the Champion- 
ship, in which alone can the champion be 
called upon to defend his title. 
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The chaotic condition into which the 
game is slowly drifting is largely due to 
attention being paid to irresponsible 
cackle. We trust that. in future the 
gentlemen of the Rules Committee will 
act with decision in the consciousness of 
the support of all true golfers. Here 
and there one hears muttering in corners 
and observes the formations of prepos- 
terous ‘‘ unions ’’—as if golf were to be 
reduced to the level of association foot- 
ball. Only weakness in the governing 
body will give any weight to the whim- 
pering of the malcontents and their ignor- 
ant apostles in the daily newspapers. 


A. G. HAVERS, PUTTING. 
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The Position of Amateur 
Billiards 


A. D. MACMILLAN. 


HE other evening I dropped in to 

see Newman and Reece playing 
for the Championship. Neither of 
them did anything that the daily news- 
papers thought worthy of special 
notice, but the average break of each 
plaver exceeded 50, and as I came 
away I could not help wondering why 
the level of play amongst amateurs is 
so far below the professional standard. 
Mr, Fry gained the Amateur Cham- 
pionship this year with an average of 
about 20, which is, I fancy, the highest 
on record, while the other competitors 
seem to have averaged anything down 
to6 or 7. By this comparison, profes- 


sional form is three times as good as 


the best amateur play. Yet there are 
hundreds of men who spend all their 
spare time in playing billiards, hours 
every day, year after year. Many of 
these must have given as much time to 
the game as, let us say, Newman, with- 
out ever having made a break of 50. 
After making every allowance for 
natural aptitude, there must be a reason 
for this disparity in results, and I am 
convinced that this cause is the careless 
way in which the game is usually 
learnt. 

Billiards is a game which, perhaps 
more than any other in which the 
motion of balls is concerned, can be 
reduced to an exact science. There are 
certain strokes, well known to every 
player, which if plaved correctly must 
succeed, and musi produce an easy 
leave for next time. For instance, take 
the loser off the spot, when the player’s 
ball is near the side cushion on a line 


drawn from the upper corner of the 
middle pocket to the spot. Properly 
played, the plaver’s ball goes into the 
opposite corner pocket, and the red 
ball, after striking the top cushion, re- 
bounds along the middle line of the 
table over the billiard and pyramid 
spots. If it diverges to one side or the 
other it shews that the red was not 
struck a true half ball, but too full or 
too fine. In other words, it was badly 
plaved, But how few novices would 
care, provided that the hazard itself 
succeeded? It is, I believe, just this 
carelessness in detail that allows the 
ordinary player to reach a very mode- 
rate standard and never get beyond it, 
no matter how long he plays. A pro- 
fessional has to make his living at the 
game, and learns accuracy in making 
shots by practising one stroke at a time, 
over and over, till it becomes auto- 
matic. I once saw a marker bet that he 
would make ten consecutive spot 
strokes blindfold, if he could first place 
the balls. He won his bet, by playing 
soft screw-backs. His ball stopped 
each time in exactly the same place. 
An amateur, no doubt, plays for his 
own amusement, but most men like to 
excel in something, and would prefer, 
if they had the choice, to be the back- 
marker rather than the ‘receives 50’ 
ina club handicap. I venture to think 
that if, from the beginning, a novice 
were trained to look more to the nature 
of his play than to his position on the 
scoring board, his progress would be 
both faster and farther. Playing games 
from the outset is the worst way pos- 
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sible for learning to play well. Toa 
novice, no two consecutive strokes are 
alike. He cannot replay a stroke that 
has failed in its object, nor consider, if 
it does come off, why the leave is so 
unfavourable. So he muddles along, 
making one bad shot after another, till 
he insensibly acquires bad methods in 
all sorts of ways and becomes incapable 
of changing them. Still, he * can play 
billiards,’ though he has to content 
himself with the use of the worst table 
and balls in the club, and to be in- 
cluded in the list of ‘ aiso ran’ in the 
club handicaps. 

This need not be. Granting that no 
amateur can be expected to devote his 
life to what is, after all, a recreation, it 
is as certain as anything can be that 
any young man, who is content to give 
a few weeks to learning how to play, 
can ina very short time become a really 
good player, judged by the amateur 
standard. Later, I shall give a few 
details of an actual case. 

The first steps are, of course, how to 
stand to the work, how to make a 
bridge, and how to hold the cue. Just 
as a schoolboy cricketer is taught how 
to keep a straight bat, these elementary 
points lie at the bottom of his subse- 
quent play. It is not proposed to dis- 
cuss whether the action should come 
from the shoulder or the elbow, but the 
latter must not be raised, nor the cue 
gripped hard; while the delivery of the 
cue should be perfectly straight and 
free from any jerk. These points are 
so vital that they should be mastered 
before the aspirant touches a_ ball, 
Next, the cue should strike a ball, 
aiming through the centre, up and 
down the table along the middle 
line of spots, and till this can 
be done at any strength without 
the ball deviating from the line, 
the learner should not think of 
pushing on farther. Once this centre- 


stroke is learnt, the greatest difficulty 
in the way of progress has been sur- 
mounted. It is seldom remembered 
that there was a time when side was un- 
known, and yet there were good players 
in those days. Even now, the great 
majority of strokes do not require side, 
and its use often increases the difficulty 
of the shot. 


It is only after this stage that the 
second ball should be brought into use 
and plain losing hazards taught. It is 
easy to demonstrate, both by diagrams 
and by experiments, that a half ball 
shot causes both the cue ball and the 
object ball to take definite courses, 
which at normal strength never vary. 
Few beginners would fail to notice the 
importance of this. The multitude of 
four-figure breaks that Gray made in 
this way will be remembered, but it is 
only right to mention that twenty years 
ago Mr. Mannock stated, in the 
‘* World of Billiards,’ that the middle 
pocket loser would rival the old spot 
stroke in scoring capacity if cultivated ; 
and there can be no comparison as to 
the difficulty of the two strokes. 


Winning hazards are usually con- 
sidered difficult, but here again the 
instructed student knows that the point 
of aim is always half a ball away from 
the object ball, at the point farthest 
from the pocket. Once this is realised, 
the stroke becomes no more difficult 
than any other. 


Fine shots, half run throughs, and 
the like, will now present no terrors. 
The point of aim and the resultant 
course of each ball can be accurately 


determined. Explanatory diagrams 
will be found in most books on billiards 
and ought to be studied. The old say- 
ing that an ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of theory is only half the 
truth. Theory by itself is worthless, 
but intelligent practice on theoretical 


lines is far sounder than rule of thumb 
methods. 

Side and screw should be given very 
serious consideration. Side is capable 
of exact demonstration, the fundamen- 
tal rule being that the ball, in re- 
bounding from a cushion, diverges at 
an angle greater or smaller than the 
normal, according to the lateral dis- 
tance from the centre of the ball where 
the cue struck. In making any side- 
stroke the cue must be aligned as if 
pointing to a spot just as far from the 
plain-shot point of aim as the cue ball 
is struck away from the centre. For 
instance, if it is desired to play a half- 
ball with a quarter-inch of side, take 
aim at a point a quarter of an inch 
distant from the apparent edge of the 
object ball, right or left as the case 
may be. The cue ball then hits the 
object ball a true half-ball, whereas if 
the edge is aimed at as in a plain shot, 
the object ball is struck fuller or finer, 
and the subsequent course of each ball 
is proportionately diverted from the 
proper angle. 
looked. If the spot ball be placed 
at the corner of baulk in such a 
way that the spot is a quarter of an inch 
to the baulk side of the vertical dia- 
meter, and you play a miss in baulk by 
hitting the spot, notice where the ball 
strikes the cushion in its rebound, 
Then replace the ball, putting the spot 
half an inch out of the vertical line, and 
strike there with the same strength as 
before. You will find that the ball 
takes a different angle altogether. A 
little practice of this sort and observa- 
tion of the results will be found invalu- 
able. Last night I saw a player of 
twenty years standing give an opening 
miss in baulk, when his ball ran into 
the corner pocket. When I asked him 
how much side he had put on he re- 
plied ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know. I suppose 


This is generally over- - 
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I miscalculated the strength.’’ In 
reality, he had miscalculated the 
amount of side. On the other hand I 
knew a young man who, a week after 
he had been shewn how to use side, 
could confidently expect to hit the side 
cushion at any point required. Now 
just think how this knowledge assists 
in overcoming a double baulk. If 
three balls are on the table, a cannon 
is always possible. How to make it is 
a little problem you have to solve; but 
if you can accurately forecast the course 
your ball will follow after you have 
struck it, the problem solves itself. 
Screw is seldom mastered. In play- 
ing a drag shot, it will be noticed that 
at a particular point the ball seems to 
stop, and then go on again. This is 
the point where the reverse rotation set 
up by the low stroke ceases, and the 
normal rolling becomes effective. Up 
to this point, screw is present, and the 
art is to regulate the force applied by 
the cue so that when the balls collide 
the reverse rotation transcends the for- 
ward impetus. The theory of screw is 
too complicated to explain in a short 
article like this, and for practical pur- 
poses it may be said that (piqué shots 
excepted) the blow must be delivered 
as low as possible without causing an 
involuntary ‘leap’ shot, and very 
smartly. It is, of course, impossible to 
avoid giving the ball some forward im- 
petus, but this should be the minimum 
possible, It is the speed of the stroke, 
delivered as tangentially as possible, 
that enables the reverse rotation of the 
ball to overcome the forward impetus. 
The ball is, in effect, pushed away from 
the cue, rotating backwards all the 
while, and if the forward motion is 
stopped the rotary action causes the 
ball to return towards the cue, when 
the object ball is struck full, or to 
diverge at an unusual angle when it 
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hits the object ball to the side. Con- 
trary to what is usually thought, the 
cue should not be gripped tightly, nor 
the forward motion of the arm checked 
immediately after the cue strikes the 
ball. 

When one has learned these few 
pcints—it does not take so very long— 
he can begin to specialise if he wishes. 
Nursery cannons are really easy, if the 
player will only remember that he is 
playing billiards and not golf, Side 
comes into play a great deal in that 
form of nursery where the three balls 
travel parallel to the cushion. It will 
be found that (playing from left to 
right of the top cushion) left side 
gives the best direction for the second 
ball, while right side, or no side, 
may leave your ball between the 
other two. What appears to happen 
is that your ball, twisting towards 
the left, comes in contact slowly 
with the other and sets that twisting 
in the opposite direction, so that it 
comes off the cushion to the right. I 


am aware that this view is not univers-- 


ally adopted, but it certainly tallies 
with results, not only in the case in 
point but in ‘plants’; and Continental 
players, who confine themselves to the 
cannon game, seem to have no doubts 
on the subject. 

The top-of-the-table game demands 
extreme accuracy, both as regards the 
winning hazards and the position of 
the other two balls after the stroke. It 
is incomparably more difficult than the 
losing hazard game, and unless the 
player is expert at the ordinary strokes, 
has a very delicate touch, and can de- 
vote a great deal of time to practice, 
he would do well to leave it alone. In 
the losing hazard game, you need only 
consider the position of one ball in the 
leave. Your own ball automatically 
returns to the D and you can place it 
anywhere you please in that space, but 


in the other case you have to play so as 
to leave three balls in a certain relation 
to each other, and very often an error 
of a quarter of an inch in the position 
of one of these will spoil your break. 


At any stage of practice, the mind 
should be concentrated on the work in 
hand. Conversation and chaff are out 
of place. Once the art of making a par- 
ticular stroke has been acquired, it 
should be practised with a view to the 
leave. It is not sufficient to say to 
yourself ‘‘ The red is out of play near 
the upper left hand cushion, but the 
white is over the right middle pocket, 
so [ll go in off that.’’ What you 
should say is *‘ I'll go in off the white, 
so as to drive it against the top cushion 
and leave acannon. Then I’ll get the 
cannon so as to send the red over the 
top pocket and bring it into play.” 
That is playing for a break. The other 
is playing for the stroke. And if in a 
game you have your choice of an easy 
shot that will leave nothing, and a 
more difficult one which, if pulled off, 
will afford a good leave, do not hesitate 
(unless vou only want two for game) 
but take the latter. 


To sum up, billiards calls for accur- 
ate play. This is painfully wanting 
among ordinary amateurs. The game 
in its advanced form requires constant 
co-ordination of certain methods, each 
comparatively easy to learn, and cap- 
able of exact calculation. But unless 
these are thoroughly mastered and 
properly apportioned, success can only 
come by accident. Accuracy of aim in 
hitting the cue ball, accuracy of eye in 
sending the cue ball against the object 
ball, and accuracy of strength to send 
the latter to the right place—these are 
the three essentials, and how can a 
plaver attain them unless he eschews 
the happy-go-lucky methods that are’ 
the bane of amateur play ? 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


TRouT IN May. 

| have known some curious and piqu- 
ant contrasts in May trout-fishing. May- 
day amid the mountains with more than 
«a suspicion of frost at night may be quite 
a rigorous festival, and it sometimes 
brings snow on the wings of its rushing, 
mighty wind. On looking at past years 
in my fishing diary I find little good re- 
corded of the first of May in regard to 
weather. But a fortnight or three weeks 
later on some southern stream I have 
often found high summery reigning, and, 
indeed, been glad to take advantage of 
friendly shade. The man who likes 
variety in his fishing, can get it by seeing 
the month in on a wet-fly stream with the 
March Brown, and after an interval of 
typical dry-fly work with the olive dun on 
the Itchen or Test, celebrating the be- 


ginnings of the Mayfly rise on an early 
river such as the lower Kennet. 


THE MAyPLy. 

There is a well-established piece of 
cynicism which says that the Mayfly is so 
named ‘‘ because it appears in June.’’ As 
a matter of fact this is by no means a 
hard and fast rule. There are some rivers 
on which the fly may be ‘‘ up’’ by about 
May 20. On one river, indeed, the Dor- 
setshire Stour, Mayflies have been seen 
even in April, and this year some were 
recorded on April 10, which must be 
something like a record. The lower 
Kennet is very much earlier in some 
years than its upper self. One year I 
found the fly beginning on May 10 in the 
TReale district and fair hatches were oc- 
curring by May 16. Another year above 
Hungerford the fly did not begin till 
about June 9. I suppose the difference 
is due to the temperature of the water— 
the nearer the springs, the colder the 
river. The Windrush in Oxfordshire is 


another early river. Twice | was privi- 
leged to visit it in the years before the 
war and each time the Mayfly was prac- 
tically over before May was out. Once 
I found the fly up so unexpectedly that I 
was not prepared for it and had no imita- 
tions with me. This was on the Glouces- 
tershire Coln, on a reach some miles be- 
low Fairford, and the date was May 22. 
The upper Coln is quite a late Mayfly 
river, so the same law which operates on 
the Kennet must also affect the Glouces- 
tershire stream. The experience had its 
uses, for it taught me never, after about 
mid-May, to go trout-fishing in the south 
on a stream which has Mayfly at all, 
without a few hackle patterns in one com- 
partment of my fly-box. 


HACKLE MAYFLIES. 

Hackle Mayflies, commonly known as 
‘* straddle-bugs ”’ (I suspect this to be an 
American designation, though I do not 
know its origin), are to my mind much 
more satisfactory than the delicate 
winged creations which at one time were 
our only resource. They are easier to 
carry, cheaper, and stronger than their 
rivals, and I think the fish take them as 
well or better. The straddle-bug pre- 
sumably represents the fly at the stage 
when it is struggling out of the ‘‘ nym- 
phal envelope,’’ as it is called, and when 
it is particularly likely to appeal to the 
trout. But it also serves well enough at 
times as an imitation of the winged in- 
sect and will include many a trout which 
is feeding steadily on flies as they float 
down. I like a straddle-bug with some 
green about it, preferably as a sort of 
‘* under-skirt ’’; a dyed hackle answers 
the purpose very well. This year I mean 
to try a pattern which is almost all green, 
with olive mottling in the top-hackle. It 
is rather an exaggeration of the real 
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thing, but I suspect that trout do not 
mind exaggeration, and | am hopeful of 
the killing properties of the new fly. Of 
course, it is always possible that an ob- 
stinate trout may refuse hackle patterns 
altogether and yet come greedily at a 
winged fly—I have often met with fish of 
that disposition. | So I should not be 
quite happy unless | had a few flies with 
me of the conventional type with spread- 
ing wings of summer duck or Egyptian 
goose feathers. And it is pretty to see 
how lightly such a fly will drop on to the 
water, how jauntily it will sail along 
trimly balanced on its stiff hackle. The 
poetry of the Mayfly would not be quite 
complete without some use of the old- 
fashioned imitations! Then there is the 
spent gnat, the pattern which represents 
the Mayfly’s final stage, when it has per- 
formed its breeding duties and dropped 
exhausted on to the stream. It is very 
necessary to have some imitations of this 
stage, especially towards the end of the 
season, and it would not be easy to im- 
prove on the patterns designed by the late 
Mr. Halford. The only quarrel I have with 
them is that | find them perhaps a little 
too small. I may be wrong, but my feel- 
ing is that an artificial fly should be rather 
larger than the natural insect during 
times of great plenty. It is then more 
likely to attract favourable notice as being 
presumably a morsel specially worth hav- 
ing. I fear I may offend against the 
canons of ‘‘ exact imitation ’’ herein, 
but I have, I grieve to say, had pretty 
frequent experience that Jatitudinarianism, 
so to call it, is profitable to the creel ! 


THE POLLUTION MOVEMENT. 


This movement advances, I rejoice to 
be able to report. The Alliance for the 
Prevention of Pollution held its first an- 
nual meeting on April 7, at Nottingham, 
confirmed its constitution and executive 
(the hon. secretaries are Messrs. C. D. 
Coulby and F. H. Heald, 12, Low Pave- 
ment, Nottingham), and made arrange- 
ments for establishing its council, by 
inviting affiliated associations to send in 


nominations within fourteen days. By 
the time these notes appear, the council 
will no doubt be a ‘* going concern.’’ On 
the same day the Executive Committee 
of the Salmon and Trout Association met 
at Fishmongers’ Hall in London, and 
discussed the proposed conference. The 
secretary, Mr. F. G. Richmond, reported 
that there had been quite a satisfactory 
response to the Association’s invitation 
from fishery boards and other bodies, and 
it was decided to convene the conference 
on Tuesday, June 7. That will give 
plenty of time for the laying of plans and 
the preparation of a programme. No 
doubt the Alliance will have some definite 
scheme to propose, and much time will 
be saved if the agenda includes formal 
resolutions for a programme of action. 
lam glad to find that some tentative 
suggestions which I made in the Bap- 
MINTON for March have met with a good 
deal of approval in various quarters. I 
am convinced that an important part of 
the work needed is scientific research with 
a view to finding remedies. Such re- 
search might usefully be combined with 
the accumulation of data as to pollution, 
and with the education of public opinion 
as to the mischievous results which such 
pollution has had already and will have 
in increased measure in the future, un- 
less steps are taken to find and apply the 
necessary cures. 


In Low WATER. 

A friend the other day told me that he 
was just off to a famous salmon river for 
a short holiday, but he feared that he 
would find the water very low and the 


fish very down. I said, ‘‘ Take some 
shrimps.’’ The idea seemed to be new to 
him, though he is one of the most skilled 
and experienced fishermen of my ac- 
quaintance. Perhaps it will be new, and 
useful, to a reader here and there, as 
though shrimp-fishing is a common prac- 
tice on some rivers it appears to be little 
employed on others. It is not the same 
thing as prawn-fishing, though of course 
there is a family likeness. The prawn is 
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a big showy bait, usually girt about with 
many hooks, and it does not appeal to me 
very much as a lure for low water and 
difficult conditions. But the shrimp, the 
common brown shrimp which you get at 
the fishmonger’s, is in a different cate- 
gory. It is a modest, unassuming little 
creature which can glide into the lowest 
and clearest pool without seeming out of 
place, and which will often have a most 
gratifying effect on apparently uncatch- 
able salmon. I suppose it brings with it 
some savour of the good salt sea and a 
memory of that rich pasturage which 
must surely sometimes arouse regrets in 
the migrating fish—dulces reminiscitur 
Argos ! 

There are various ways of arming a 
shrimp for the encounter. Some men 
mount it on a sort of miniature prawn 
tackle, some use one or two triangles, 
others are content with a single hook. 
These last have my sympathy and I follow 
their example, especially for low-water 
fishing. My method of baiting is to 
thread the shiimp through from head to 


tail, using a fine darning needle as a bait- 


ing-needle. You can easily file a little 
cut in the eye of the needle if you want to 
fasten a loop to it, but, failing a file, you 
can have the loop at the end of the cast 
and the gut of the hook can be attached 
to (and easily detached from) it with the 
figure-eight knot. For the purpose of 
threading the hook, gut can be passed 
through the eye of the needle and bent 
back just as cotton or wool would be. It 
takes a little management to get the 
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needle through the thin tail part without 
damaging the shrimp, but one soon gets 
into the knack of holding the creature so 
that there is the necessary compression 
at the critical moment. When the water 
is very clear and the fish are very sus- 
picious, it is better to have no lead on 
the trace at all. But a few turns of lead 
wire can be put on the shank of the hook 
and they will give the desired weight 
without being visible. Being inside the 
shrimp and at the head end of it, they 
give ita darting motion in the water, 
which is decidedly ‘attractive to fish. It 
is the principle on which the old gorge 
trolling bait, now disallowed in most 
places, used to work in pike fishing. The 
drop-minnow is often used in the same 
way for trout in some parts of the country. 

Fishing the shrimp on a single hook is 
a matter of locality and the nature of a 
pool. Where the fish lie in deep water 
close to the bank, you can sometimes 
drop it gently in almost under the point 
of the rod. In other pools it may be 
necessary to cast it either like a fly or 
like a light spinning bait. Personally, | 
usually treat it much as if it were a fly, 
making the casts more carefully of course, 
and fishing it more slowly. The hearty 
way in which a salmon will sometimes 
come for it is a delightfully thrilling ex- 
perience. And hardly less thrilling is 
the occasional realisation that a fish has 
taken it so gently that you were unaware 
of it till he is on. Variety is the sauce 
of life. And the shrimp gives us plenty 
of scope for it. 
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We offer each month a prize or prizes up to the value of Ten Guineas for the 
best original photographs sent in representing any subject of sporting interest. 

Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 

ii. That they have never been previously published. 

iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 
welcome. 

All entries for the May competition must be in by May 31st, 1921. Results 
of the May competition will be announced in the July issue. No photographs can 
be returned except under special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last day of the 


ensuing month. Thus entries for the May competition must reach us not later 
than June 30th, and they will then be judged with the home entries for June. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs of equal 
merit, the prize will be divided. 
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46 OCH - Yoch - Keer - Kaw - Kak- 
Kak 

Through the driving cloud wraiths 
the signal of death descended with a 
whirl of wings, and instinctively the 
mother grouse crouched low in the 
ling, peering upwards with her bright 
eves, ‘‘ kreeking’’ to her tiny chicks to 
hide themselves. They were no larger 
than the eggs from which they had so 
recently emerged, and like the eggs 
they were richly coloured with choco- 
late and cream, but now each morsel of 
life became a pebble among the million 
other pebbles that strewed the moun- 
tain face. A man might have stepped 
on them, so exactly did they match 
their surroundings; even a dog might 
have walked over them, for by a 
merciful provision of nature chicks of 
this age have practically no scent. But 
the ravens knew ! 

Down they came in a black cascade, 
six marauders in all—the two parent 
birds and their four children of .that 
year. The latter were still clumsy on 
the wing, but thev lacked none of the 
reckless and devilish persistency of 
their parents. 

The mother grouse rose to meet 
them. She knew now that her secret 
was discovered—that there was nothing 
for it but to fight, and perhaps die. 
She rose into the air, bristling and red- 
eyed—flung herself like a wild cat at 
at foremost of the black ruffians, and 
struck him with her owl-like, feathered 
feet. 

But it was like striking a post. The 
raven uttered a savage yap, and hit 
back at her with his terrible bill, but 
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the blow merely severed a tail feather— 
cut it cleanly away as though done with 
a razor, while the other ravens de- 
scended into the ling with silent in- 
tentness of purpose. 

That is the way with ravens. They 
announce their intentions with a volley 
of ringing oaths, then in silence they 
go stubbornly ahead and do what they 
intend to do heedless of all obtrusion. 

But the father grouse was not far 
away, and now he burst like a hand 
grenade into the midst of the scene. 
He came claws first, beak gaping, tail 
spread out like a lady’s fan, and in an 
instant one of the ravens had almost 
lost its eve. That raven rose. It 
would have cried out, but that, with 
snake-like contortions, it was trying to 
swallow something—a whole grouse 
chick, which occupied its gullet. It 
rose, I say, and one saw the chick slip 
down as when a horse drinks water. 

There followed a scuffle of whirling 
feathers, red and black—feathers litier- 
ing the ground, filling the air, clinging 
all round to the ling tips, then, with a 
sudden shifting of the footlights, the 
clouds rolled by and the warm sun 
again kissed the upper slope. There 
was a moment’s luil, then grouse, 
many grouse, began to rise from the 
spangled heather—scores of grouse, 
an inconceivable number of grouse. 
From every tuft and clump and gully 
there came a burring of wings, till the 
air was full of wings, and no one who 
had not witnessed it could have be- 
lieved there were so many birds on one 
single plateau of the upper slopes. 
They rose till the air was black with 
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them, till the very earth seemed to 
shake, and gathering into one immense 
pack they flew, wing-top to wing-tip, 
beak to tail, hurtling down the moun- 
tain face towards the deeper heather 
skirting the pine wood. 

There was a lull, as though the world 
waited breathlessly for a thunder clap, 
or the first shudder of an earthquake. 
The ravens remained on the ground, 
looking up, bright-eyed. The father 
and mother grouse simply froze where 
they were—froze into shapeless terror. 
A blue hare, blind with panic, came 
careering down the bluff, almost col- 
lided with the ravens, which struck at 
him in turn as he ricochetted by. He 
wriggled under a shelf, and he too 
crouched—terribly still. 

There was no sound, no note of 
warning, but suddenly against the pale 
blue sky a dark shape floated into sil- 
houette—turned, wheeled, glided like 
a giant’s cloak caught in a cyclone, 
then came floating on. Its shadow fell 
across the ling, the death’s-head of 
shadows, as scarcely moving its great 
tapered wing's the eagle fled on through 
immeasurable space, and in a moment 
was gone. 

The ravens awaited his going, then 
they also rose, leaving the mother 
grouse to her surviving chicks. They, 
of all the kindred of this upper world, 
cared nothing for the eagles. The fox 
sought the boulders as that sinister 
shadow fell, the grouse, as we have 
seen, flew pell-mell to another range, 
even the lordly peregrine cowered a 
little on his crag, but the ravens just 
looked on with bright-eyed insolence, 
paying no heed except that they gave 
to the king his due—they did not 
occupy the air when he was.there. 

That night, for the first time in their 
existence, the pirates of the upper heath 
did not roost in their home crags. The 
young alighted there as usual, but as 


the fiery red of the western sky turned 
slowly indigo, and the rugged outline 
of peaks became mere purple masses 
rising sheer from the gloom below—as 
distance ceased to be, and the earth 
became dark even though the sky was 
radiantly brilliant, the ‘* yoch-yoch- 
yoch !’’ of the old ravens sounded from 
the immeasurable space above. 
** Yoch-yoch-yoch ”’ they called, in- 
visible in the fairy light, and the faint, 
sepulchral, death-like sound came 
floating down towards the pine fringe. 
The young ones looked up, spread 
their wings restlessly, then, though the 
hour was late, they again rose sky- 
wards in response to the summons. 
Have you ever seen the rooks retir- 
ing late to roost? One hears their 


cries in the heavens, but in the decep- 
tive light, half glare, half gloom, one 
sees only an occasional drifting shape, 
or many drifting shapes, like things 
caught in the wind and instantly gone. 


There is no recognising a bird by its 
flight in this half light, when a throstle 
may appear as a falcon, and a lapwing 
is often shot for a woodcock, and 
only by their ceaseless cries did one 
know that the ravens were there. 
That high, 
coughing note, now on the eastern sky- 
line, faint and far, now overhead, now 
fading westwards as the ghost voyagers 
drifted on—a_ sinister melancholy 
sound, and vet having within it all the 
mystery of the heavens and of the 
night. And had one been at a certain 
point in those lone Perthshire hills, 
had one !ain in the heather and lis- 
tened, one would have heard other 
ravens coming from every point of the 
compass—drifting into this one place 
from every neighbouring glen. They 
came in ones and twos, in groups of 
four or five, and drawing near that 
central point, group joined group and 
pack joined pack, all drifting inwards 
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towards the vortex like leaves in an 
autumn gale. 

The raven may be a rare bird, yet 
here were hundreds of them wheeling 
together—wheeling and waiting till the 
stragglers had come in from the glens 
ere they descended en masse to their 
ancestral roosting place. Ancestral ? 
Yes; as far back as the memory of man 
goes, and probably for ages further, on 
a certain fine night when all the ravens 
of that year are strongly a-wing, the 
news is flashed from range to range 
that ‘‘ to-night the clans unite. To- 
night, for the first time this season the 
raven community, the community of 
the solitudes, becomes one !”’ 

Man does not live to attain wisdom. 
If he lived longer he would have no 
God, because he himself would become, 
in the human order of things, a God; 
he would strive to conquer knowledge 
by knowledge, might by might, till he 
fell beneath the two-edged sword of his 
own forging—beneath the burden of 
his own understanding. As things 
are, man lives just so long as to wonder 
at the things that are infinite, to realise 
his own lack of understanding; and 
dying, no man can take up the threads 
of his incompleted work. The sole 
fabric must be woven again, the wise 
treading in the steps of the wise ere 
they gain the solitudes of wisdom 
where those before them left off. We 
are born without knowledge, and if, 
having lived and toiled, we can add but 
one drop to the cup of man’s under- 
standing, then we have not lived in 
vain. Thus time limits all things, and 
because our lives are short we live in 
mystery and trust in God. 

How long does a raven live? No 
man can say. Some believe that time 
does not count in the existence of a 
raven—that he is world-old and time 
wise. It may be, then, they have over- 
stepped the borderland of time, and 


thus in their lives we tind so much that 
is far beyond the limits of our compre- 
hension. Our knowledge of them, as 
of all things, revolves round that one 
eternal, incomprehensible, intangible 
factor—Time ! 

But enough of that. There in mid- 
heaven, in the pink eternity of space, 
those birds, which are rare birds, 
gathered into a baffling host, and their 
cries filled the slopes so that the red 
deer became restless and stole into the 
deepest corries. Till close upon mid- 
night they wheeled and croaked, then 
the chieftain of the clans, the raven 
among ravens, dived suddenly earth- 
wards, and the whole black host, young 
and old, dived after him. 

Into a fissure of the mountain face 
they flew—a long black corridor cut- 
ting the heights in two, a glen or 
draining gulley, washed deeply into 
the fissured slope, ten yards in width 
and sixty in depth, running almost 
perpendicularly from the peak down- 
wards. 

It was an eerie place—a place in 
keeping with those birds of death. 
The whole mountain face sloped to- 
wards it, and scarcely a day in the year 
but that the towering peak tapped the 
clouds, which poured their torrents 
down the ravens’ glen, swilling it 
deeper with a thunder of landslides. 
There, in the heights of that no man’s 
land, higher than the bracken grows, 
higher than the highest mountain ash, 
where even the ling is low and stunted 
by the gale, I have lain on my face 
and looked into the glen—I have 
shouted into its depths and drawn 
away startled by the inhuman sound 
of my own voice, and then I have 
understood why, sleeping by the loch 
far below after a day in pursuit of deer, 
the cries of the ravens coming from 
that place, filled my dreams with the 
horror of those things which are 
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beyond the borderland of Time, which 
for us is mystery. 

For seven months in the year the 
ravens roost here. I do not say they 
sleep, for however silent the moor, 
however oppressive and heavy the 
atmosphere, their cries ring from the 
gloom. They gather invisibly at dusk 
while the sky is still aflame, but the 
earth is dark, and on every shelf and 
ledge are the signs of their frequency. 
It is the ravens’ glen—the glen of 
Mystery and Death! 

Of death? Yes. So far as man is 
concerned, of death! No man has 
ever trodden within it, for it is a glen 
of soft earth in which are set boulders 
of all sizes and shapes. The very cliffs 
are of soft earth—the ledges on which 
the ravens roost are merely the snarling 
teeth of death, for each boulder which 
forms a ledge is set in crumbling soil. 
Once, when the ravens were there, I 
heard a sudden thunder of raven 
voices, hundreds of them awing after 
midnight, followed by a rumble of 
boulders crashing down in the corrie, 
and I knew that a ledge had given way 
beneath the weight of the ravens upon 
it. 

Time passed. Each night the family 
we have followed went to the glen to 
roost, or perchance to do sentry go in 
the sky, for always, through the hours 
of darkness, one family or more was 
wheeling aloft. For the families never 
split up. The clans might gather, but 
at dawn each clan departed to its 
range, each family returned to the 
look-out station of its native crag. And 
one day in mid November the under- 
keeper hid himself in the crags near 
their ancestral home, and as the sun 
climbed dismally from the east, he shot 
one of the young ravens and broke its 
wing, so that it came toppling help- 
lessly to his feet. 

Then, as the remaining five wheeled 


and called in the heavens, watching 
every movement the man made, he 
built a tunnel of rocks six inches wide, 
a foot in height, and four feet in 
length. In the centre of that tunnel 
he tied the wounded bird, and at each 
end of it he set a rabbit trap. Then he 
went his way. 

No need to dwell upon the breaking 
up of the pirates’ gang—black-coated 
ruffans, who recognised no laws, who 
did bloody and unthinkable things, 
watching always for the weak on whom 
they could impose—call them what 
you will, the socialists of the wild, the 
bolshevists, for truly they were both. 

Nature has its laws, which they 
know not. They loved no king, they 
partook of the filth of the vultures, and 
vet, soaring aloft like one lone star 
amidst the blackness of November 
clouds, there was in their being one 
spark of decency, of loyalty, of gentle- 
ness—they loved one another ! 

The wounded raven became hungry, 
and croaked his misery to the free 
above, and his brothers and _ sisters 
brought food for him. They fell one 
by one to the keeper’s traps, yet one 
by one they persisted till all were 
gone. Truly they must have known 
that this was a trap; they had shunned 
many that were less obvious, and they 
saw each other fall to it, yet the cries 
of their brother in distress could not 
go unheeded. 

So only the parent birds remained in 
the heavens, watching and under- 
standing, and when the young raven 
cried again they descended and 
dropped food. It merely ricochetted 
from the rocks, and still he called, so 
again and again they came. 

The keeper was wise in the wisdom 
of the wild. At dusk he stood on the 
skyline safely out of range, then when 
darkness fell he fixed up a joss where 
he had stood, propped his overcoat 
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and hat into a lifelike attitude to repre- 
sent himself, and went home, hatless 
and coatless. 

Before daybreak he was_ back, 
crouching near the tunnel, easily 
within gunshot. The parent ravens 
came. They saw the keeper, as they 
thought, still on the skyline, and 
thinking they were out of gunshot they 
again swooped and dropped food for 
the captive. 

There were two sharp reports, and 
the mother raven fell. She lay very 
still, the black gloss of her coat shim- 


mering resplendent in the morning 


light, but she was dead. Her mate 
staggered, recovered, and went back 
in the face of death to look for her. He 
hovered over her, and a strangling, 
choking note broke from his murder- 
ous beak. 

Then he glided on and up. Into 
the glory of the early morning skies he 
swept, circling, soaring, calling, call- 
ing. 

A little roe deer stole from the pine 
slopes below and shook his dainty 
head. A shower of needles fell about 
him as the early winter wind shud- 
dered through the pines. Somewhere 
a capercalzie was heralding the day. 
A pack of black game dotted the 
heather edge in their velvety array, 
and higher still a blue hare limped like 
a ghost through the cloud wraiths of 


the dawn. But there in the heavens, 
above the topmost ridge, the raven 
soared alone. 

** Yoch-yoch-yoch !’? The old fa- 
miliar call, harsh as the glint of steel, 
came wafting down, and the keeper 
watched his flight as he had watched 
him many months ago on his first mad 
love flight of the year. ‘‘ Yoch-yoch- 
yoch !’’—those wild, sepulchral notes, 
calling, calling, calling to her though 
now no answer came. 

Then, like a clap of the hand, the 
scene changed. The raven faltered in 
his flight, then came diving earth- 
wards, twisting, spinning as he fell. 
He looked like some gorgeous silver 
thing, flashing in the slanting rays that 
shot between the clouds and caressed 
the lower peaks—hurtling through the 
gossamer wreaths, down, down, a 
mere shapeless mass now, though once 
again the keeper heard that haunting 
cry of ‘‘ voch-yoch-yoch !”’ 

When dusk again settled the raven 
throng above the glen dallied for a 
while, glancing constantly towards 
the east as though they knew that as 
yet one family had not come; but 
when the moon came out and wrapped 
the world in silver mystery, the leader 
of the clans conceived that those for 
whom they waited would not come, so 
now he too fell earthwards, with the 
old familiar call. 
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By OSCAR 


RUNNING-IN ENGINES. 


EVERAL cases have been brought to 

my notice lately of serious damage 
resulting from the injudicious use of cars 
during the early days of their life. It is 
a generally accepted rule that until a 
considerable mileage has been covered 
all rew cars should be driven at a very 
moderate pace. Even when a car is 
produced by very careful factory methods 
and the use of the best material, 
it is desirable to run it comparatively 
slowly for the first hundred miles. On 
several well-known makes of cars special 
care is generally required over a consider- 
ably longer distance if trouble is to be 
avoided and the best results obtained 
when the car has definitely settled down 
to its work. The only precaution that 
one can observe, and it is a very im- 
portant one, is to drive with general 
caution until one has full reason for be- 
lieving that the pistons, bearings, valves 
and other stress-taking parts have be- 
come mechanically united in performing 
their respective duties. Many a new car 
when it comes out of the factory gives no 
indication that it is desirable to drive it 
slowly for a time. Acceleration is often 
good, the engine seems to have plenty of 
power on hills, remains on top gear 
under severe conditions without protest, 
and gives no evidence that its transmis- 
sion or other vital parts are not fully up 
to their job. Yet one often finds that if 
such a car is driven with the idea of 
seeing what speed it will do, or at a 
generally high average for the first hun- 
dred miles or so, almost irreparable 
damuge is done. 

It is quite appreciable, of course, that 
however fine may be the theoretical limits 
of an engine secured in the factory, when 
the many moving parts are assembled in 
a single unit and this is required to 
develop power under all conditions of 
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road service, a certain period of prepara- 
tory work is necessary before full effi- 
ciency can be obtained. Not even the 
finest precision work with skilled labour 
and the best machine tools can produce 
such exact surfaces on the rubbing parts 
of engines as are secured under normal 
conditions of road service. But, while 
this is true, it is certain that the degree 
of finish imparted to the working parts in 
the factory goes a very long way, and 
thus it is that some cars require a much 
longer period of running-in than others. 
A well-known light car which I tried a 
little while ago provided a case in point. 
When I took the car over it had only 
done a very few miles, and there was a 
marked stiffness in the engine. This was 
soon traced to the fact that two of the 
four pistons had a tendency to bind in a 
particular place near the bottom of their 
stroke. A fair amount of careful running 
effected little improvement in this direc- 
tion; and I eventually found it necessary 
to remove the cylinder block and the 
offending pistons and to lap these in by 
the simple expedient of moving them up 
and down and rotating them inside the 
cylinder, both the cylinder and the pistons 
being lubricated with liquid metal polish 
during this process. After a distinctly 
laborious afternoon a much better action 
was obtained, and on reassembling the 
engine a very few miles on the road 
served to indicate that all was well. 
The light car engine often needs more 
care in this respect than larger power 
units, particularly when it is of the small 
high-speed variety. 

One of the most sporting road events 
| have attended for some time was that 
held by the Essex Motor Club at Princes 
Risborough, on Saturday, 2nd April. On 
this occasion the notorious Kop Hill just 
outside the town was selected by the 
Club as the scene of one of their popular 
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open hill climbs. It been said 
that sporting motorist in England eventu- 
ally becomes a member of the Essex 
Club, and it certainly seems on such 
an occasion as the recent hill climb 
that one meets all the well-known 
figures in the British motor com- 
petition world. In this event the car, 
cycle-car, and motor-cycle fraternities 


also put up a remarkable performance, 
and among others who excelled was Mr 
F. Scriven on an Austin, which proved to 
be third on formula in the unlimitec 
class. A good deal of interest was centred 
in the Stanley steam car, which, how- 
ever, on this occasion suffered bad luck 
and did not come up to expectations. 


The Stanley entered by Mr. Trethewey 


A POPULAR MOUNT. THE 1921, 34 H.P. SUNBEAM. 


each had a very representative entry, and 
in all classes excellent sport was enjoyed. 
Although a number of well-known large 
cars were competing, the fastest vehicle 
on four wheels proved to be Captain 
Fraser Nash’s famous racing G.N. 
‘“ Kim II.’’ After a number of very 
thrilling ascents by the large cars, it was 
hardly anticipated that on the loose sur- 
face and trying gradient of Kop any 
cycle-car would make a better show. But 
Captain Nash’s wonderful air-cooled 
twin-cylinder car did prove the victor 
over Mr. G. A. Vandervell’s 25-h.p. 
Talbot by the narrow margin of 1 second. 
The G.N. ascended the hill, practically 
? mile in length ,in 34.6 secs., shooting 
over the summit at the remarkable speed 
of over 70 miles an hour. Major H. O. 
D. Segrave, on an 11.3-h.p. Bugatti, 


was purely a touring model, and although 
it showed wonderful power and accelera- 
tion on the lower slopes of the hill, it had 
not sufficient steam capacity when it 
reached the heights to place it among the 
winners. There was no occasion, how- 
ever, for a humorist among the specta- 
tors to enquire whether the coal strike, 
then in force, had affected the steamer, 
and I feel quite sure that that gentleman 
will live to acknowledge the Stanley’s ex- 
traorcinary capabilities as a_hill-climber 
before very long. This steamer has, in 
fact, already proved these, if not exten- 
sively in open competitions in this 
country. On the day of the hill climb | 
travelled to Princes Risborough as a 
passenger in another Stanley, and a more 
satisfactory all-round car to ride in it 
would be difficult to imagine. 
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Thrilling, however, as were the ascents 
of the cars and cycle-cars, the actual 
fastest climb of the day was accom- 
plished by a _ motor-cycle. The 1920 
Senior T.T. victor T.C. de la Hay riding 
a 3}-h.p. Sunbeam, ascended the hill in 
30.4 secs. De la Hay’s machine had a 
new overhead valve engine with copper- 
plated cylinder and detachable head. 
After some discussion the officials of the 
meeting ruled that this particular Sun- 
beam did not constitute a touring 
machine, and De la Hay was therefore 
disqualified in respect of the touring 
classes. Other very fine climbs were 
made by H. le Vack on a_  7/9-h.p. 
Indian; I. P. Reddock and Keye Don 
on 8-h.p. Zeniths; G. Strange on a 
3}-h.p. James, and other riders. ‘‘ Pa’”’ 
Applebee, the veteran competition rider, 
made two very plucky climbs on a 13-h.p. 
Levis. On each occasion he was unlucky 
in having his piston sieze-up just as he 
breasted the top of the hill. He had, | 
understand, fitted a new cylinder on the 


morning of the climb, and so on such a 
small machine his partial failure was not 


remarkable. Plenty of excitement was 
provided at the top of the hill where, 
after a few of the competitors had 
ascended, the road surface became ex- 
tremely loose. In one particular place 
near the centre of the road an existing 
ridge was soon accentuated to such an 
extent that each motor-cycle competitor 
going over it developed a very alarm- 
ing wobble. Later in the meeting, on 
the suggestion of one or two competi- 
tors, the Stewards agreed to move the 
finishing point further down the hill, so 
that the motor-cyclists could shut off their 
engines before the wobbling point was 
reached. At one point a rather exciting 
diversinn was caused by D. H. David- 
son who, on passing the summit of the 
hill at great speed on his 7/9-h.p. Harley- 
Davidson, found himself unable to close 
the throttle of the machine. Shouting 
a warning, Dawidson skilfully steered his 
machine through the lane of assembled 
cars and spectators, remembering, seem- 


ingly just in time, the possibility of cut- 
ting out his magneto. 

After the climb the results were 
speedily worked out at a hotel in Princes 
Risborough, and announced to the large 
crowd of motorists and spectators who 
assembled there. Altogether the event 
proved a most successful one. 


POINTS OF THE OVERLAND. 


There are still a good many people who 
regard cars which originated in America 
with a certain amount of prejudice. It 
must be admitted that a good many 
American cars, expensive though they 
may be, are not of the type which com- 
mends itself to the average British 
motorist. As in most matters, however, 
there are certain notable exceptions, and 
prominent among these stands the Over- 
land car. The Overland has now been 
known for a good many years on this 
side of the Atlantic, and has won a posi- 
tion in the esteem of British users shared 
by few foreign cars. Indeed, at its price, 
one may say that it is in many respects 
exceptional. Originating in America, the 
Overland has now become completely 
naturalised, as, in addition to its wide 
use and popularity in this country, it has 
been assembled at Heaton Chapel, Man- 
chester, for some time past. The ex- 
perts responsible for producing the 
English edition of the Overland have ap- 
plied themselves thoroughly well to the 
particular demands of English motorists, 
and the almost unique position that the 
Overland now enjoys in this country is 
not, therefore, altogether surprising. The 
Overland chassis ts designed with a view 
to providing a full-powered car equal to 
any ordinary touring, sporting, or utili- 
tarian use at a moderate price and at a 
reasonable cost for upkeep. Economy of 
running is, indeed, claimed as an out- 
standing characteristic of this car. 

The Overland engine is of the four- 
cylinder monobloc type, and develops 
18-h.p. according to R.A.C. rating. It 
has a_three-bearing crankshaft, helical 
timing gears, and a detachable cylinder 
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head. Lubrication is by pressure, this 
being maintained by centrifugal force of 
oil thrown from the periphery of the fly- 
wheel, oil being thus fed under pressure 
to the crankshaft bearings. Cooling is on 
the thermo-syphon system, and ignition, 
many readers will be glad to know, is by 
high-tension magneto. The carburettor 
standardised is the Fillotson. This in- 
strument has a special hot-air attach- 


hand brakes both operate on_ 10-inch 
drums mounted on the rear wheels, the 
hand brake lever being set forward and 
the gear control in the centre of the car. 

The suspension of the Overland is 
effected on a unique plan. Chrome vana- 
dium steel springs are employed, and 
are attached to the centre of the front 
and rear chassis members respectively. 
The sprung members are approximately 
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ment, and a simple form of adjustment. 
Petrol is fed to the carburettor by 
gravity, an 8-gallon tank being fitted 
under the dash. The clutch is of the 
single-plate type, and runs in oil. The 
gear box provides three speeds and re- 
verse, and the power is transmitted from 
it to the live rear axle through an en- 
closed propeller shaft. The gear control 
is fitted in the centre of the car, and 
therefore provides a_ left-hand gear 
change on the English model, the steer- 
ing being on the right. The latter is 
of the planetary type, and the foot and 


15 ins. behind the rear axle and 15 ins. 
ahead of the front axle. This, with the 
car’s wheel base of 100 ins., is claimed to 
provide the equivalent in body suspension 
of a 130-in. spring base. The action of 
these springs is reputed to be particu- 
larly effective, to carry the body with a 
smooth, floating motion, and to provide a 
very safe wheel grip on the road. The 
electrical equipment of the Overland is 
particularly complete. The well-known 
Auto-Lite two-unit six-volt starting and 
lighting outfit is. used. The Bendix 
drive operates on the starting motor, and 
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current is supplied from a U.S.L. bat- 
tery. The electrical system comprises, in 
addition to the generator and _ starting 
motor, two head-lamps, two side-lamps, 
a rear lamp, and a dashboard lamp con- 
nected in series with this. A very com- 
plete range of accessories is supplied as 
standard with the Overland car, this in- 
cluding magnetic speedometer, ammeter, 
electric horn, spare-tyre carrier, extra de- 
tachable rim, full set of tools, tyre-re- 
pairing kit, jack, and pump. 

A choice of no less than five different 
types of body is offered with the Overland 
chassis, and one of the most remarkable 
things connected with the complete car as 
constituted by the chassis fitted with 
either of these, is the very moderate 
price asked for it. Possibly the most 
popular model in this country is the Over- 
land Touring car, a sample of which is 
illustrated on this page. This is of an 
orthodox open type, and has ample ac- 
commodation for five people. Finished 
in black enamel, Overland grey, or 
Willys blue, and fitted complete with 
hood and side curtains, this car sells at 
Another type, eminently suitable 


£495- ently 
for social work or for touring in rough 


weather, is the Sedan. This car, uphol- 
stered in velour, ventilated by cowls, and 
having lever window lifts and other re- 
finements, sells for £800. The Roadster 
model makes an attractive and speedy 
two-seater car. It can be run with real 
economy considering the consistent all- 
round service it has a reputation for 
giving. The cost of this model is £495. 
The Coupé is a model which attracts 
large numbers of people, and has_cer- 
tainly much to commend it for profes- 
sional use or to lady drivers. Such de- 
tails as adequate accommodation for 
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parcels within the enclosed body have 
been satisfactorily worked out. This car 
sells for £750. There will always be a 
large number of motorists whose particu- 
lar requirements can only be met by a 
car which can be open or closed at will, 
and these will find the Overland three- 
quarter landaulette particularly attractive. 
It is a car of pleasing lines, and should 
provide good all-round service in town or 
country. The body is upholstered either 
in cloth or pegrinoid, and is fitted with 
two extra fold-down seats, nickel-plated 
and horn fittings, polished mahogany 
door handles, and a luggage rail on top. 
It sells, completely equipped, for £750. 
In addition to this wide range, those who 
are interested in commercial vehicles or 
have scope for the use of an economical 
light van on their estate, will find much 
to interest them in the Overland indus- 
trial car. This has a smart and roomy 
van body, and with a chassis of standard 
Overland type sells, completely equipped, 
for £415. 

After this chronicle of the Overland’s 
points, I feel that it behoves me to say a 
word regarding its paces. Limit of 
space forbids this at the moment, but as 
I am at present putting an Overland 
through an all-round test, I hope to refer 
to its performances on the road in an 
early number. Meanwhile, readers who 
might be interested to see or try an Over- 
land would be well advised to get into 
touch with Messrs. Willys Overland 
Crossley, Ltd., 151-153, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. I am_ informed 
that more than 120,000 new 1920 Over- 
lands were sold in eight months in this 
country and abroad, and this certainly 
is remarkable testimony to their value and 
the public’s appreciation. 


MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS. 


T.T. ANTICIPATIONS. 


Entries for the Tourist Trophy races 
to be decided in the Isle of Man next 
month continue to mount up. At the 
time of writing some hundred machines 


have been entered for these classic events, 
and as a large proportion of entrants in- 
variably neglect to comply with the neces- 
sary formalities until the latest possible 
date, one may fairly anticipate from the 
general attitude of the trade that the 
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maximum number of entrants. will be 
received for the Senior race, and pro- 
bably for the Junior also. A number of 
interesting technical developments are 
already indicated by the machines entered 
for this year’s T.T. Several of the best- 
known makers who have hitherto fav- 
oured the side-by-side valve system will 
this year give overhead valves a trial. In 


similar failure. To maintain for some 
five hours a speed of upwards of 50 miles 
per hour, which this year’s machines will 
have to do if they are to beat the winner 
in last year’s Senior race, constitutes a 
most severe test for any motor-cycle 
engine. If the new designs can do this, 


and can show themselves on examination 
after the race to be in reasonably good 


A PLEASING AND ECONOMICAL ALL-ROUND CAR. THE 18 H.P. OVERLAND. 


view of the acknowledged advantages of 
the overhead valve for speed work and 
the great success this has attained in air- 
craft practice, it will be very interesting 
to observe how this new departure of old 
and tried makes shapes out. In such an 
event as the T.T., however, the stamina 
of a machine, as well as of its rider, 
counts for much, and the attainment of a 
very high speed for a short mileage before 
something breaks is certainly not the 
ideal for which the T.T. designer should 
work. In every T.T. race for many years 
past there has been one or more out- 
standing examples of a very high-speed 
engine putting up a tremendous pace for 
one or two laps, and then ignominiously 
retiring with a broken valve or some 


condition, they will have proved beyond 
doubt that they are very fine propositions, 
and their makers should have quite 
enough to talk about in their advertise- 
ments for a long time to come. But 
their success would, I think, take from 
the older designs none of the credit which 
these have secured in a series of remark- 
able performances in the past. Although 
but few motor cyclists would care to 
ride a real T.T. machine on the road foi 
pleasure, there is no doubt that the tre- 
mendous annual struggle in the Isle of 
Man has contributed very greatly to the 
development of the ordinary touring and 
sporting motor-cycle. Certain it is that 
this year’s event will see interesting if 
not revolutionary developments. 
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Diary 
Badminton Sports Diary for May 


May 2.—Racinc: Ayr, Athlone, United 
Hunts (Lingfield), Pershore. Go Lr: 
Welsh Ladies’ Championship (Aber- 
dovey), Yorkshire Ladies’ Champion- 
ship (Pannall). 

May 3.—Racinc: 
Ballina. Boxinc: 
ships (Aldershot). 

May 4.—Racinc : Chester, Isle-of-Wight, 
Hexham, Dundalk. GoLF: Irish 
Professional Championship (Portmar- 
dock). 

May 5.—Racinc : Chester, Isle-of-Wight, 
Hexham, Dundalk. Lawn TENNIs: 
Cambridge v. Surrey. 

May 6.—Racinc : Kempton Park, Ripon, 
Hambledon Hunt. 


Chester, Pershore, 
Army Champion- 


May 7.—Racinc : Kempton Park, Ripon. — 


Lawn Tennis: Cambridge v. Roe- 
hampton. ATHLETICS: L.B.H. Road 
Walking Championship. 
May 9.—Racinc: Uttoxeter. 
Ladies’ Parliamentary 
Irish 


GoLF : 
Tournament 
Close Amateur 


(Ranelagh) 


Championship. 

May 10.—Racinc : Newmarket (Second 
Spring), Uttoxeter, Tuam. Go 
Irish Championship. Lawn TENNIs: 
Oxford v. Surrey. 

May 11.—Racinc: Newmarket, New- 
ton Abbott, Limerick. Lawn TENNIs : 
Cambridge v. Gipsy Club. Go.F: Irish 
Championship. Boxinc: R.A.F. Cham- 
pionships (Halton Camp). 

May 12.—Racinc : Newmarket, Newton 
Abbott, Limerick, Southwell. 

May 13.—Racinc: Gatwick, Haydock, 
Plymouth. 

May 14.—-Racinc: Gatwick, Haydock, 
Plymouth Hexham, Phoenix Park. 
Lawn TENNIS: Oxford v. Cheswick 
Park, Cambridge v. The Army, Surrey 
Championships (Surbiton). 

May 16.—Racinc: Wetherby, Hexham, 
Sherbourne, Cartmel, Hurst Park, 
Wolverhampton, Redcar, Newport, 
Baldoyle, Buckfastleigh. Lawn TeEN- 
nis: University Tournament, Surrey 
Championships. ATHLETICS: Surrey 
County Championships. 

May 17.—Racinc: Hurst Park, Redcar, 


Wolverhampton, Newport, Baldoyle, 
Buckfastleigh. Lawn TENNIS: Ox- 
ford v. The Army, Surrey Champion- 
ships. 

May 18.—Racinc: Manchester, Wye, 
Limerick. Gotr: Scottish Profes- 
sional Championship (Gleneagles), 
£800 Tournament (Oxhey), Bar Tour- 
nament (Rye). 

May 19:—Racrinc : Manchester Limerick. 
Cardiff. Gorr: Bar Tournament 
(Rye). Lawn Tennis: Oxford v. 
Lancashire, Surrey Championships. 

May 20.—Racinc: Manchester, Cardiff, 
Lingfield, Down Royal. Lawn TEN- 
nis: Surrey Championships. Go tr : 
Bar Tournament. 

May 21.—-Racinc: Manchester, Ling- 
field, Down Royal. Lawn TENNIS: 
Cambridge v. R.P. Sing’s VI. ATH- 
LETICS : Kent County Championships, 
Inter-Collegiate Championship, Scot- 
tish Inter-Scholastic Championships. 

May 23.—Racine: Colwell Park, Kil- 
beggan, York. Lawn Tennis: Middle- 
sex Championships (Chiswick). 

May 24.—Racinc: York, Bath, Cur- 
ragh. Lawn TENNIs : Middlesex Cham- 
pionships. 

May 25.—Racinc : 
ragh. LAWN 


York, Bath, Cur- 

TENNIS: Middlesex 
Championships, Oxford v. Navy. 
GotF: Sussex Professional Meeting 
(Sleaford), Vardon v. Braid (Abery- 
stwyth). 

May 26.—Racine: Doncaster, 
bury, Curragh. Lawn TENNIS: 
dlesex Championships. 

May 27.—Racinc: Doncaster, Salis- 
bury. Lawn Tennis: Oxford v. 
Gipsy Club, Middlesex Championships, 
Ladies’ International Matches (Turn- 
berry). 

May 28.—Racinc: Windsor. 
Tennis: Ladies, International, 
bridge v. P. W. Bootham’s VI. 

May 30.—Racinc: Shirley, Gowran 
Park. Lawn Tennis: Northern Cham- 
pionships (Liverpool), Ladies’ Open 
Championship (Turnberry). 

May 31.—Racinc: Epsom, Sligo. 


Salis- 
Mid- 


LAWN 
Cam- 


(Cricket Fixtures for May on page 9g). 
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There is something of interest 
for every member of the family in 


LLOYDS SUNDAY NEWS 


The Great Home Week-end Newspaper 


All the latest news of Saturday 
by ‘phone, wire and cable. 


Fullest and best cricket, athletics, 
golf and tennis reports. 


Exclusive racing news by the 
Baron, the best known turf writer 
of the day, and crisp gossip from 
Newmarket and the course. 


Special fashion sketches, practical 
patterns, home and medical hints. 


Boxing and cycling notes. 


Gripping serial story of love and 
romance, and thrilling adventure 
serial for boys and girls. 


Free financial advice to investors 
and the latest news of stock and 
share movements. 


Free advice to readers on medi- 
cal, legal, insurance, pensions 
problems. 


Old Comrades’ re-unions — a 
special column which has 
interested thousands of readers. 


Ask your Newsagent to-day to 
save you each week-end a copy of 


LLOYD’S SUNDAY NEWS 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 19.—WEST INDIES 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “I suppose Nature had some object in giving these 
Natives their wonderful hair.”’ 


CopRA PLANTER: “Oh, yes, like you, it is suitable for the climate.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


ANY 

po 


Users of the 25HP Vauxhall 
will be interested in this Tyre 
inileage experience of private 
user of this model Itis by no 


means an individual case. 


DUNLOP 


TYRES OF THE 
MAGNUM TYPE 


are obtainable from all motor dealers 
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From George the Third 
To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 
Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 
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JOHNNIE WACKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 18.—NOVA SCOTIA 


APPLE PICKER: “ Fair exchange is no robbery. This will fetch another 
case or two of Johnnie Waiker,”’ 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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MOTOR 
CYCLES 


The Machine with a Name behind it 


1920 Junior T.T, 2nd. and 3rd. 


1921 Dutch Reliability Trials. (Gold and Silver 
Cups. Highest awards), 


“The Machine that 


runs like a Car’ 


A Huddersfield man writes :—‘‘ Perhaps it will interest 
you to know that I rode an 8-h.p. Blackburne Combination 
to Scarborough for the M.C.C. Hill Climb at Staxton. 
The machine took the hill quiie easily with an 8 stone 
12 pound passenger in the sidecar, returning on the same 
day after doing the climb without it being necessary to 
make any readjustments. My opinion is that for all- 
round work, the Biackburne is unsurpassable.”’ 

A Norwich rider says: “I have never ridden with a better 
engine beneath me than the Btackburne supplied by you. 
It’s far ahead oj anything.” 

A Blackpool owner adcs: “ I must say that the 4 h.p. 
Blackburne machine I am riding has given every satisfac- 
tion and I wouldn’t entertu'n the idea of any other make 
after riding this machine.” 


4H P. Blackburne - . £127 10 0 
8H.P. ” - - £170 00 


SH.P. Combination in- 
c'uding luggage Carrier and 
spare wheel - - £197 10 0 


Write for full details, Catalogue & latest Successes 
BURNEY & BLACKBURNE Ltd. 


(Dept. 8), 
38 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone: 
MAYFAIR 
637 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 


JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 17,—CALGARY. 


Cowsoy: “You need not throw it, Johnnie Walker. They will ail 
come to you..’ 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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MOTOR MOWER 


REDUCES LAWN UPKEEP BY 75% 
AND PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A YEAR. 


Secretaries of Golf, Tennis, Cricket and Bowl- 
ing Clubs, House and Estate owners, and, 
indeed, everyone possessing any extent of lawn 
welcome the “ Atco” Motor Lawn Mower, 
as the effective means of keeping large lawn 
surfaces in condition at reasonable cost. 


It does more work, faster, better and cheaper 
than a horse can possibly do it. It works as 
long as you need it to, and at full stretch all 
the time. When it isn’t working (and earning) 
for you the “ Atco” costs nothing to keep. 


The “Atco” replaces a man and a 
horse, costs for fuel less than 2d. to 
mow 1,000 square yards, and is as 


simple to operate as a bicycle. 


Width of cutters, 22-in. 


FOR LESS 
THAN 2d. 


every lawn owner 
himself can cut 1,000 
square yards of turf 
in twenty minutes with 


the “ Atco.” 


The “ Atco” runs on 
ball-bearings through- 
out, which by elimina- 
ting the work makes 
all ‘“‘ Atco” mowing a 
pleasure. 


To use an “ Atco” 
means anendof labour 
difficulties, greatly re- 
duced expenses and 
far better-kept lawns 
than before. 


You take no risks with an 
“ Atco,” for we will give you 
free demonstration on your 
own grass. Write to-day for 
FREE Booklet, “ The ‘ Atco’ 
Motor Lawn Mower,” to 


CHARLES H. PUGH, Ltd, 
Whitworth Works, 
23 Tilton Road, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


— 

PRICE CS 


From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES- NO. 16,—BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “I thought your rivers were generaily turbulent. Why 
have you chosen so placid a stream ?”’ 


B.C. SETTLER: “It is a world-wide axiom that ‘you must not drown Johnnie 
Walker.’ ” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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NEWS— 
SPORT— 
PICTURES } 


There is something of interest 
for every member of the family in 


LLOYD'S SUNDAY NEWS 


The Great Home Week-end Newspaper 


All the latest news of Saturday 
by ’phone, wire and cable. 


Fullest and best football and 
general sport reports. 


Exclusive racing news by the 
Baron, the best known turf 
writer of the day, and crisp 
gossip from Newmarket and 
the course. 


Special fashion sketches, 
practical patterns, home and 
medical hints. 


Boxing and cycling notes. 


Ask your News 


Gripping serial story of love 
and romance, and _ thrilling 
adventure serial for boys and 


girls. 


Free financial advice to inves- 
tors and the latest news of 
stock and share movements. 


Free advice to readers on 
medical, legal, insurance, 
pensions problems. 


Old Comrades’ re-unions—a 
special column which has in- 
terested thousands of readers. 


agent to-day to 


save you each week-end a copy of 


LLOYD'S SUNDAY NEWS 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 


gOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 20.— MEXICO 


GUIDE: “That is the famous snow-clad Popocatepetl mountain.”’ 


TRAVELLER: “Like you, ‘Johnnie Walker,’ it is hoary-headed but still 
going strong.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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The 
FOR LESS 
THAN 2d. 


MOTOR MOWER 


REDUCES LAWN UPKEEP BY 75 % 
AND PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A YEAR. 


Secretaries of Golf, Tennis, Cricket and Bowl- 
ing Clubs, House and Estate owners, and, 
indeed, everyone possessing any extent of lawn 
will welcome the “ Atco ” Motor Lawn Mower, 
as the effective means of keeping large lawn 
surfaces in condition at reasonable cost. 


It does more work, faster, better and cheaper 
than a horse can possibly do it. It works as 
long as you need it to, and at full stretch all 
the time. When it isn’t working (and earning) 
for you the “ Atco” costs nothing to keep. 


The “Atco” replaces a man and a 
horse, costs for fuel less than 2d. to 


mow 1,000 square yards, and is as 
simple to operate as a bicycle. 


every lawn owner 
himself can cut 1,000 
square yards of turf 
in twenty minutes with 
the “ Atco.” 


The “ Atco” runs on 
ball-bearings through- 
out, which by elimina- 
ting the work makes 
all “* Atco” mowing a 
pleasure. 


To use an “ Atco” 
means anendof labour 
difficulties, greatly re- 
duced expenses and 
far better-kept lawns 
than before. 


You take no risks with an 
* Atco,” for we will give you 
free demonstration on your 
own grass. Write to-day for 
FREE Booklet, “ The ‘ Atco’ 
Motor Lawn Mower,” to 


CHARLES H. PUGH, Ltd., 
Whitworth Works, 
23 Tilton Road, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 
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JOHNNIE WACKER TRAVEL SERIES- NO. 15.— HONOLULU. 


NAVAL CHorRus: “ Hawaii may be far from home, but it is close to 
Johnnie Walker.” 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “ Why do you put me in the centre?” 


NAVAL CuHorus: “Because you are the best in the Sandwich Islands.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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OO many moderns let their short of real excess. But what a misuse 

cigarette smoking develop into a of an exquisite gift of the kindly gods! 
mere nervous habit of unconsidered Mere gratitude should dictate a more 
repetition. thoughtful appreciation of such good 
No harm in that, perhaps, so it stop things as 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 
blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobaceo Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Lad. 


Ust0 in rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &e, &c. 


‘property, according to dir. 
well” THE FIELD 
31 HAY MARKET LONDON 25S. 


| HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 
| COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 
OR PACK AND SADDLE :: 


| We are prepared to contract for hunting or 
fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 
| launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 


British Columbia. BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


- ——- willingly supplied free of | | send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, eto. 
patti J. T. HOBSON & CO 
THE SPORTSMEN Ss AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. MAWERG ‘OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. POULTRY HoUsES, &c. 
References required and furnished Acres. BED FORD. 


| 
| 
PUREST IN ENGLAND. 
BOURNE 
Cases: 
Carriage. 
“You can use 
| nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by ears ae 
Brecknell & C2? Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
i 
PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 
Loose Boxes 
| 


Extract from letter which appeared in 


“ The Autogar,” 29/1/27. 


“cc 


. . . . I can only give the 
very highest praise for these cars 
. . . . I have now done 6000 
miles, and am sure it is impossible 
to finda better all-round car .. . 
easy to drive, easy to look after, 
and the speed, combined with the 
smooth running, is second to none 
on any car to-day.” 


Our New LonpoN SHOW- 
ROOMS, 12 PRINCES ST., 
HANOVER SQ., W.1, are 
now open, and we cordially 
invite your inspection of 
the current SUNBEAM 
MODELS which are there 
on view. 


P.W.W. 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS ... 12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER W. 1. 
MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS “a EANSGATE 
Southern Service and Edgware Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 2. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT . : 12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, w.1 


Sunbeam Cars can also be ‘disiant Ka Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-68, South Audley 
Street, W.1.; Messrs. The Car Mart, Ltd., 297, Euston Rd., N.W.1.; Messrs. J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New 
Bond St., W.1., and Messrs. Watkins & Doncaster, Ltd., 85a, Great Portland St., W.1. 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 100 TO 900 H.P: 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, oe Street, Covent Garden, wc. 
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